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Historic  Schools 

The  Canadian  Inventory  of  Historic 
Building  is  about  to  begin  a study 
on  early  schools  in  Canada.  As  a 
base  for  this  work,  we  would  like 
to  locate  any  buildings  constructed 
as  schools  in  Canada  before  1930. 

If  there  is  such  a building  in  your 
area  and  you  would  like  to  see  it 
included  in  the  study,  please  write 
to:  School  Study,  Canadian 
Inventory  of  Historic  Building, 
Parks  Canada,  Ottawa,  Ontario 
K1A  1G2. 


Workshop  on  Children's  Literature 

(arising  from  Continuing  Education 
Dept.,  Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Toronto). 

Friday,  January  30,  1981  — 6:30 
p.m.  — 9:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  January  31,  1981  — 10:00 
a.m.  — 3:00  p.m. 

Myths,  legends,  fairy  tales,  stories, 
poems,  story  telling  from  Kinder- 
garten to  Graduate  level.  Further 
information  from:  D.  Galbraith, 
Registrar's  Office,  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Toronto,  371 


Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto, 
M5S 2R7 
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THE  CHRONICALLY  ILL  CHILD 


IN  THE 
NORMAL 
CLASSROOM 


Karen  Chapman, 

Head  Nurse,  Ward  6C, 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Toronto 


Absenteeism  accounts  for  a small  but 
significant  amount  of  schooling.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  children  are  absent  from 
school  for  ten  per  cent  of  the  time  — or  20 
of  the  allotted  200  classroom  days  a year. 

As  documented  in  Sharpies  in  Patterns 
of  School  Attendance  in  Ontario  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Schools  (Toronto, 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  1979), 
there  are  five  major  reasons  for  absent 
time.  The  first  is  normal  physical  illness  — 
colds,  flu,  gastrointestinal  disturbances, 
and  infectious  diseases  such  as  measles, 
mumps,  and  chicken  pox.  The  second  is 
parental  withdrawal  of  the  child  from 
school  — for  extended  vacations,  religious 
holidays  not  recognized  in  the  school 
calendar,  or  for  anti-school,  anti-authority 
sentiments  of  the  parents.  The  third  is  the 
parents’  unwillingness  or  inability  to  insist 
upon  a child’s  return  to  school;  the  child 
remains  at  home  with  the  parents’  knowl- 
edge but  not  their  active  consent.  The 
fourth  is  truancy;  the  child  is  absent  from 
school  without  his  parents’  knowledge  or 
consent.  The  fifth  is  school  phobia,  which 
accounts  for  a small  percentage  of  absen- 


teeism, particularly  in  the  primary  grades 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year;  the 
child  exhibits  signs  of  a physical  illness, 
such  as  abdominal  pain,  for  which  there  is 
no  underlying  organic  cause.  These  five 
reasons  account  for  time  lost  from  the 
classoom  by  the  normal  child.  They  do 
not,  however,  account  for  time  lost  by  the 
child  with  a chronic  or  long  term  illness. 

As  far  as  I am  aware,  there  are  no 
statistics  on  the  absentee  rate  of  chroni- 
cally ill  children,  but  my  supposition  is  that 
approximately  one  child  in  every  15 
children  suffers  from  a chronic  illness  and 
that  these  chronically  ill  children  lose  an 
average  of  at  least  30  days  a school  year 
for  the  duration  of  their  illness.  This 
estimate  is  based  on  my  experiences  with 
chronically  ill  children  and  on  an  unpub- 
lished statistical  report  of  Admissions, 
Illnesses  and  Hospital  Stay  produced  by 
The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  1979. 

What  is  a Chronic  Illness? 

Chronic  or  long-term  illness  may  be 
defined  as  a change  in  a person’s  normal 
pattern  of  living  resulting  from  a change  in 
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his/her  physical  status  which  lasts  three  or 
more  months  and  which  requires  some 
form  of  medical  intervention  and  therapy. 
Not  included  among  chronic  illnesses  (in 
terms  of  the  above  definition)  are  those 
that  affect  cognitive  abilities  and  ‘visible’ 
handicaps  such  as  blindness,  deafness, 
cerebral  palsy  and  mental  retardation. 

Some  of  the  chronic  illnesses  found  among 
elementary  and  secondary  students  are  as 
follows:  Asthma,  Epilepsy,  Diabetes,  Mel- 
litus.  Juvenile  Rheumatoid  Arthritis,  Cystic 
Fibrosis,  Congenital  Heart  Disease,  Ul- 
cerative Colitis,  Chron’s  Disease, 
Leukemia  and  other  related  Blood  Dys- 
crasias,  Osteomyelitis,  Skeletal  Defor- 
mities, the  Sarcomas,  Anorexia  Nervosa, 
Accidents  (especially  Motor  Vehicle  Acci- 
dents with  ensuing  loss  of  limb  or  organ 
function),  Bums,  Systemic  Lupus  Eryt- 
hromatisis,  Dermatomyositis,  Kidney  Dis- 
ease, Drug  and  Alchohol  Addiction,  and 
Veneral  Disease.  Pregnancy,  if  it  is  not 
exactly  an  illness,  can  also  be  added  to  this 
list. 

Some  of  the  Problems 
My  chief  concern  about  chronically  ill 
children  in  the  normal  classroom  is  that 
they  are  often  the  victims  of  prejudice  — 
just  as  strong  as  if  they  had  a class  or 
cultural  handicap. 

We  will  define  prejudice  as  a hostile  or 
negative  attitude  toward  a distinguishable 
group  based  on  generalizations  derived 
from  faulty  or  incomplete  information.  For 
example,  when  we  say  that  an  individual  is 
prejudiced  against  blacks,  we  mean  that  he 
is  oriented  toward  behaving  with  hos- 
tility against  blacks;  he  feels  that,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  blacks 
are  pretty  much  the  same;  the  characteris- 
tics he  assigns  to  blacks  are  either  totally 
inaccurate  or,  at  best,  based  upon  a germ 
of  truth  that  he  zealously  applies  to  the 
group  as  a whole.  (E.  Aronson,  The  Social 
Animal) 

Prejudice  often  leads  chronically-ill  chil- 
dren to  become  ostracised  and  socially 
rejected,  standing  apart  from  their  peers. 

The  most  prevalent  misconception  about 
the  chronically-ill  child  is  that  a long  term 
physical  illness  must  be  coupled  with 
cognitive  insufficiency.  There  are  many 
today  — students,  parents,  and  educators 
alike  — who  honestly  believe  that  the  ill 
child  is  a ‘dumb’  child.  Their  errant 
perception  is  most  likely  derived  from  the 
belief  that  once  one  body  system  is 
affected  with  disease,  all  of  the  body 
systems  are  affected,  including  the  brain. 
This  leads  people  to  believe  that  an  ill  child 
cannot  be  as  smart  as  a well  child,  and 
their  condescension  clouds  their  vision  as 
to  the  child’s  true  cognitive  capacity.  The 
frustration  that  this  creates  within  the  ill 
child  is  immense  because  the  majority  of  ill 
children  are  just  as  bright  as  those  who  are 
well.  Their  inability  to  exhibit  their  actual 
intellectual  status  is,  in  most  cases,  simply 
due  to  others  not  giving  them  a chance. 
Reinforcing  the  misconception  that 


chronically  ill  children  are  not  so  bright  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  do  fall  behind 
academically.  This,  however,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  intellects  but  the  amount  of 
schooling  they  must  miss.  Children  with 
long  term  illnesses  have  to  contend  with 
hospitalization,  recuperation,  and  with 
medical  and  clinic  visits  — in  addition  to 
the  ‘normal’  illnesses  of  childhood  men- 
tioned earlier.  Because  of  long  absences 
from  school,  chronically  ill  children  natur- 
ally tend  to  fall  behind  academically, 
resulting  in  lower  grades  and  higher  failure 
rate.  But,  as  I have  already  stated,  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  how  bright  they  are. 

High  absentee  rate  can  lead,  as  well,  to  a 
decrease  in  socialization.  The  ill  child  is 
not  included  as  often  in  the  activities 
needed  for  social  development;  it  is  much 
like  ‘out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.’  Further- 
more, well  children  pick  up  quickly  that 
the  ill  child  is  different  from  them,  and  too 
readily  conclude  that  being  different  means 
being  inferior.  Therefore,  they  tend  to 
scorn,  pick  on,  or  ignore  the  child.  This 
untenable  position  that  the  child  occupies 
leads  to  a lowered  self-esteem  and 
impinges  upon  his  or  her  emotional  status. 
A precarious  emotional  status  may,  in  turn, 
affect  the  disease  process,  exacerbating  it 
unnecessarily,  creating  more  absenteeism, 
less  visibility  amongst  peers,  and  a lowered 
social  acceptance. 

The  cycle  just  described  is  a good 
example  of  a negative  feedback  system.  To 
illustrate  the  cycle,  I offer  the  following 
case  of  an  Asthmatic  child  with  whom  I am 
familiar. 

Susan  C.  has  suffered  from  Asthma  for 
approximately  eight  of  her  eleven  years. 
Asthma  is  a respiratory  disease  whereby 
allergies,  stress,  exertion,  and  infection  can 
seriously  compromise  respiratory  function 
and  can  lead  to  life-threatening  situations. 
Asthma  has  a very  significant  emotional 
component  which  can  and  does  make  the 
respirations  more  difficult  and  prolongs  the 
distress.  Susan  was  attending  a Track  and 
Field  meet  and  was  participating  in  a 
Hurdle  race.  The  pronounced  exertion  of 
the  race  and  the  competitive  spirit  of  trying 
to  prove  herself  to  others  made  Susan’s 
asthma  flare  up,  and  she  began  to  wheeze 
severely.  Her  peers  withdrew  from  her  and 
stood  and  stared  as  she  wheezed.  They 
talked  amongst  themselves  behind  their 
hands,  and  Susan  saw  one  girl  giggle.  She 
became  very  upset  over  this,  and  she  found 
it  even  more  difficult  to  breathe.  Her 
medications  and  inhalants  could  not  help 
her  as  they  did  not  affect  her  emotional 
status.  An  ambulance  was  called,  and  she 
was  hospitalized  for  eleven  days.  She 
remained  at  home  for  three  additional 
days,  losing  a total  of  ten  school  days. 

When  she  returned  to  class,  no-one  spoke 
to  her,  nor  did  they  include  her  in  their 
activities.  Susan  was  devastated  over  this, 
and  although  she  tried  to  reach  out  and 
explain  things  to  her  ‘friends,’  she  had  no 
choice  but  to  play  alone.  She  also  failed 
her  math  test  a week  later. 


Although  Susan  withdrew  into  herself,  L 
there  is  another  role  which  ill  children 
often  adopt  to  deal  with  prejudice  and 
rejection:  they  act  out.  Thus,  when 
children  do  not  receive  attention  using  the 
‘normal’  methods  or  when  they  are  cast 
out  of  the  social  group,  they  may  resort  to  j 
aggressive  verbal  and  physical  behaviors  t<  i. 
gain  the  attention  they  need.  They  reason  | 
that  any  attention,  positive  or  negative,  is  ■ 
better  than  none.  However,  these  negative 
behaviors  only  lead  to  a continuous 
reinforcing  of  their  perceived  social 
deviance.  In  turn,  they  may  be  further 
rejected  not  only  by  their  peers  but  by  thei  jj 
parents  and  teachers  as  well.  This  situation 
illustrates  yet  another  negative  feedback  ‘ 
cycle. 

The  problems  encountered  by  the 
teacher  are  no  doubt  as  daunting  as  those 
faced  by  the  child.  Educating,  socializing,  * 
and  evaluating  the  ill  child  may  seem  an  ^ 
insurmountable  problem  at  the  best  of 
times,  and  the  child’s  repeated  absences, 
social  rejection,  acting  out,  or  withdrawn  ^ 
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behavior  together  with  the  teacher’s  lack  of 
information  about  the  disease  piocess 
simply  compounds  the  problem  and  makes 
the  goals  of  schooling  almost  impossible  to 
; attain. 

The  kinds  of  questions  that  teachers 
• often  have  to  ask  themselves  are  as 
follows:  How  does  one  attempt  to  teach 
the  ill  child?  What  learning  skills  can  best 
be  used  to  accomplish  the  education?  How 
: can  one  fairly  evaluate  the  repeatedly 
absent  child?  Does  one  keep  the  child  back 
a year  or  promote  him/her?  Is  the  child  of 
normal  intelligence?  Are  there  ways  to 
11  alleviate  the  emotional  aspects  of  the 
} child’s  illness  during  classroom  time?  How 
does  one  help  the  child  gain  social 
acceptance  amongst  his/her  peers?  What 
does  one  do  if  the  child  has  a seizure/as- 
: thmatic  attack/hypoglycemic  reaction? 

How  does  the  child’s  home  life  affect 
lis/her  illness?  And  most  importantly,  does 
me  have  the  time  — the  extra  time  — to 
•>  spend  with  the  child  trying  to  promote 
lormal  growth  and  development? 


Seeking  Answers 

As  stated  in  Aronson’s  definition,  the  roots 
of  a prejudical  problem  are  ‘generalizations 
derived  from  faulty»or  incomplete  informa- 
tion.’ It  would  seem  then  that  the 
education  of  society  about  long  term  illness 
would  be  a step  toward  solving  the 
problem.  However,  education  is  not  the 
beginning  but  the  end  point,  and  what 
needs  to  be  approached  first  is  research 
into  this  long  ignored  problem.  Research 
into  the  schooling  of  the  chronically  ill 
child  would  demonstrate  to  even  the  most 
philistinic  educational  administrator  the 
import  of  the  problem  and  the  concerns 
surrounding  it,  and  perhaps  they  could 
then  be  induced  to  relinquish  time, 
money,  and  human  resources  to  bring  the 
prejudice  to  heel  through  further  educa- 
tion. 

The  next  step  would  be  exposure  of  the 
public  to  the  information  gleaned  from  the 
research.  For  it  is  only  by  increasing  the 
awareness  of  the  public  to  the  problem  that 
the  prejudice  could  be  accepted  at  its  face 


value.  Keeping  the  problems  of  chronically 
ill  children  locked  away  as  ‘skeletons  in  the 
closet’  would  only  hinder  the  vast  human 
resources  and  potential  that  these  children 
could  offer  a society  of  the  future. 

Having  broached  scientific  research  and 
public  awareness,  the  next  logical  step 
would  be  the  education  of  the  students, 
parents,  and  teachers.  A comprehensive 
health  program  that  would  begin  in  the 
elementary  grades  and  continue  through 
secondary  school  could  be  one  approach. 
Parents,  students,  and  teachers  should  all 
participate  in  this  educational  program. 
Topics  would  include  well  body  structure 
and  function,  nutritional  and  exercise 
patterns,  disease  processes  and  alteration 
of  body  structure  and  function,  medical 
intervention  and  therapy,  and  hospitaliza- 
tion and  emergency  case  procedures.  Each 
of  these  topics  should  be  dealt  with  at  the 
cognitive  level  of  the  grade  being  taught. 
Assisting  teachers  and  students  to  become 
knowledgeable  about  illnesses  and  giving 
them  coping  mechanisms  to  use  in  times  of 
emergency  would  likely  produce  more 
co-operative  participants  and  fewer 
frightened  bystanders. 

The  education  system  should  also 
commit  itself  to  the  adoption  of  policies 
about  the  education  and  socialization  of 
chronically  ill  children.  First,  it  should 
acknowledge  the  problem  exists.  Then  it 
should  produce  educational  guidelines, 
establish  special  education  classes,  and 
devize  evaluation  procedures  for  these 
children.  The  policies  should  be  standar- 
dized and  be  made  available  to  every 
classroom  teacher.  Seminars,  lectures,  and 
conferences  on  the  chronically  ill  child  in 
the  classroom  should  be  made  part  of  the 
teacher’s  continuing  education. 

The  acceptance  of  ill  children  by  their 
peers  would  no  doubt  be  made  easier  as 
well  children  came  to  understand  the  var- 
ious illnesses  the  children  suffered  from. 
Teachers  are  in  the  best  position  to  aid  in 
the  socialization  process  by  overcoming 
their  own  prejudices  and  by  acting  as  role 
models  for  accepting  ill  children.  En- 
couraging their  participation  in  educational 
and  social  endeavours  and  recognizing 
their  unique  individuality  would  also  help 
the  socialization  process.  Keeping  in 
contact  with  the  children  during  their 
absences  and  their  hospitalization,  sending 
them  homework  to  be  done  and  letting 
their  classmates  know  of  their  progress 
could  benefit  them  educationally  and 
socially.  The  less  condescension  and  the 
more  understanding  by  teachers  of  special 
needs  of  ill  children  would  alleviate  their 
burden  immensely.  Attention  to  the  chil- 
dren in  these  ways  could  eliminate  some  or 
all  of  their  aggressive  acting  out  or 
manipulative  behavior,  making  the  class- 
room a more  harmonious  place  for  all. 
Teachers  are  in  a key  position  for  effecting 
changes  in  others.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  act  accordingly  as  a cohesive  and 
unified  group  to  eradicate  prejudice  toward 
chronically  ill  children.! 
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In  one  comer  of  the  classroom,  a couple  of 
students  are  transcribing  an  interview  from 
a tape.  Another  student  sits  at  a desk, 
grappling  with  a piece  of  prose;  it  is  her 
third  effort  so  far  at  making  it  right.  Two 
more  students  are  developing  prints  in  the 
darkroom  at  the  back.  Yet  another  is  trying 
out  a layout  of  photographs  on  the  light 
table.  And  several  more  are  in  earnest 
discussion  with  a teacher. 

What  these  students  are  working  on  is 
the  fourth  issue  of  Brass  Tacks,  a very 
professional-looking  magazine  produced  by 
a class  of  eleventh  and  twelfth  graders  at 
Burlington  Central  High.  Remembering  the 
Past  is  its  subtitle,  and  it  consists  of  a 
dozen  or  more  articles  that  explore  some 
aspect  of  local  history  — people  and 
places,  trades  and  traditions  — in  Halton 
County  and  its  environs. 

Brass  Tacks  is  the  brain-child  of  Doug 
Cole  and  Maggie  Sharland  who  are 
teachers  respectively  of  history  and  En- 
glish at  the  school.  When  they  embarked 
on  the  project  in  1978,  ^either  of  them  had 
had  any  experience  of  producing  a 
magazine,  but  they  were  prompted  by  the 
success  of  Foxfire,  a similar  project  in  the 
United  States  that  caught  on  nation  wide. 
Thus  when  it  came  to  organizing  the  class 
to  bring  out  the  first  issue,  they  sought  help 
from  local  editors  and  professional  photo- 
graphers and  otherwise  dealt  with  each 
problem  as  it  came  along  — how  to  acquire 
the  information,  how  to  write  it  up,  how  to 
present  it,  how  to  print  it,  and  how  to  sell 
the  finished  publication.  By  now,  after  two 
years,  both  teachers  have  acquired  quite  a 
few  journalistic  skills  — as  have  their 
students. 

Organisation  of  the  Class 
Burlington  Central  High  operates  on  a 
two-semester  timetable,  and  each  semester 
a new  class  of  students  undertakes  the  job 
of  producing  the  next  issue  of  the 


magazine.  Thus,  no  sooner  have  the 
teachers  trained  one  class  in  the  skills  of 
magazine  production  than  they  are  faced 
with  training  another;  which;  of  course,  is 
the  way  with  teaching  but  with  the  added 
responsibility  that  the  class  has  to  come  up 
with  a readable  and  attractive  product.  The 
students  receive  two  credits  — one  for 
history  and  one  for  communications  — and 
the  class  varies  in  size  from  about  twelve 
to  thirty. 

As  with  most  journals,  business  begins 
with  a search  for  ideas  for  articles.  Most 
of  these  ideas  are  generated  by  the 
students  themselves,  but  now  that  the 
magazine  has  a wide  distribution  through- 
out Halton  Country,  people  from  outside 
the  school  often  write  in  with  suggestions. 
That’s  one  of  the  questions  that  the 
teachers  are  invariably  asked  — aren’t  you 
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running  out  of  ideas?  But  according  to 
Maggie  Sharland,  this  is  not  a problem. 

‘It’s  more  a matter  of  selecting,’  she  says, 
‘from  a range  of  possibilities,  and  en- 
couraging the  students  to  think  for 
J themselves.’  Some  notion  of  this  range  is 
i evident  in  the  content  of  Brass  Tacks’ 
fourth  issue  (see  Table). 

Once  the  students  have  come  up  with 
their  ideas,  they  go  out  of  the  school  to 
acquire  their  information  — mostly  by 
interviewing  local  people  who  have  the 
knowledge  they  seek.  The  students  work  in 
pairs  — one  responsible  for  the  prose,  the 
other  for  the  photography,  and  switching 
roles  if  they  are  producing  more  than  one 
: article.  But  first  they  participate  in  a couple 

■of  workshops:  one  on  interviewing  tech- 
niques and  how  to  handle  the  tape 
,oa  recorder;  the  other  on  photography,  includ- 


ing the  development  of  prints. 

The  playback  of  each  tape  is  copied  out 
in  full  by  the  student  pair,  and  provides  the 
material  from  which  they  will  write  their 
article.  And  it  is  here,  in  producing  a 
well-written  piece  of  prose,  that  these 
students  become  immersed  in  the  craft  of 
writing  in  a way  that  is  seldom  met  with  in 
the  conventional  English  class.  For,  with 
guidance  from  the  teachers,  they  may  work 
through  several  drafts,  polishing  and 
perfecting,  really  grappling  with  the  struc- 
ture of  words  and  sentences,  and  experi- 
menting with  different  kinds  of  presenta- 
tion — which  is  what  writing  is  all  about. 
For  the  first  (and  sometimes  last)  time  in 
their  life,  these  students  come  up  with  the 
best  writing  of  which  they  are  capable  — 
and,  as  the  magazine  is  proof,  the  standard 
is  high.  Often  what  they  have  accom- 
plished is  a surprise  to  the  students 
themselves. 

Finally,  the  student  makes  a neat 
handwritten  copy  which  goes  to  the  local 
typesetter;  he  or  she  is  then  responsible  for 
proofing  and  correcting  his  or  her  own 
story.  Meanwhile,  the  other  member  of  the 
pair  is  developing  and  selecting  prints. 
Before  attempting  to  paste  up  the  article, 
they  attend  another  class  workshop  on 
layout.  The  finished  material  is  then 
assembled  and  sent  to  the  printer.  The 
production  job  from  start  to  finish  takes 
four  months. 

So  far,  the  printing  run  has  been 
confined  to  a thousand  copies,  at  an  overall 
cost  — photographic  materials,  type- 
setting, printing  — of  about  $1700.  There 
are  over  a hundred  regular  subscribers  — 
subscription  cost  for  two  issues  is  $5.00 
plus  50  cents  postage;  individual  copies 
cost  $2.95.  But  most  of  the  magazines  are 
sold  by  the  students  door-to-door  or 
through  local  bookstores.  Brass  Tacks 
must  be  one  of  the  few  magazines  not  to 
carry  advertisements  that  still  shows  a 


profit;  nothing  spectacular  but  enough  to 
buy  the  odd  piece  of  photographic  equip- 
ment. 

A useful  bonus  out  of  all  this  activity  is 
that  all  the  tapes  and  photographs  are 
carefully  put  away;  and  as  each  new  issue 
of  the  magazine  brings  a fresh  store  of 
information,  so  the  school  is  assembling  a 
lot  of  archival  material  about  Halton 
County. 

The  Teachers’  Role 
Doug  Cole  and  Maggie  Sharland  see 
themselves  as  organisers  and  advisors, 
catalysts  and  participants.  They  must 
ensure  that  the  students  meet  their 
deadlines  and  they  must  create  an 
environment  in  which  the  magazine  can 
happen.  And  it  is  hard  work.  It  is  also 
rewarding  work.  In  a task-oriented  opera- 
tion of  this  kind,  an  operation  extending 
over  several  months,  they  achieve  an 
unusually  close  rapport  with  the  students. 
The  emotional  atmosphere  may  range  from 
ecstasy  to  fury,  but  be  it  praise  or  rebuke, 
the  students  accept  it  all  in  a way  not 
possible  in  a conventional  class.  There  are 
pressures  in  producing  a magazine  and 
they  impinge  on  both  teachers  and  students 
alike. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  students  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
stay  on  at  school  till  late  in  the  evening  to 
work  on  the  magazine  and  sometimes  work 
weekends  as  well.  Some  will  come  to  life 
for  the  first  time  in  their  school  careers, 
enthused  by  different  aspects  of  the 
schedule  — writing,  photography,  layout 
or  selling.  And  when  deadlines  are 
approaching,  students  from  previous  clas- 
ses will  often  come  back  to  offer  help.  A 
few  will  likely  go  on  to  become  profes- 
sional journalists. 

Producing  the  magazine  opens  up  a 
variety  of  teaching  possibilities  and  helps 
to  get  both  teachers  and  students  out  of  the 
school.  ‘But  more  important  than  the 
magazine  and  the  skills  that  go  with  it,’ 
says  Maggie  Sharland,  ‘is  the  responsibility 
of  each  student  to  produce  something  that 
is  the  very  best  he  can  do.’ 

Spreading  the  Word 

Brass  Tacks  has  received  many  compli- 
ments — from  the  local  press  and  radio 
stations  and  in  letters  from  the  general 
public.  Despite  completing  four  issues, 
Doug  Cole  and  Maggie  Sharland  remain 
undiminished  in  their  enthusiasm.  Indeed, 
they  are  keen  to  encourage  other  schools  in 
similar  undertakings,  and  to  this  end  they 
held  a workshop  for  teachers  (sponsored 
by  the  Learning  Materials  Centre  at  OISE) 
last  April  at  Sharbot  Lake.  Those  teachers 
who  attended  got  first-hand  information 
about  the  sorts  of  problems  they  might 
expect  to  encounter  and  how  to  solve  them 
— solutions  that  the  first  class  at 
Burlington  Central  had  to  work  out  for 
themselves. 

Says  Doug  Cole,  ‘Brass  Tacks  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  an  exciting  new 
educational  experience.' ■ 
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RESEARCH  SKILLS 

in  the  classroom 


Mary  E.  Rosser, 

Department  of  Applied  Psychology, 
OISE 

‘I  am  doing  a project’  is  a statement  all 
parents  hear  at  some  point  in  their 
children’s  schooling.  Often  the  ‘I  am  doing 
a project’  is  accompanied  by  a whine  of 
frustration  on  the  part  of  the  child  who  is 
not  sure  where  to  start  or,  if  started,  how 
to  travel  to  completion.  Some  parents  can 
help,  others  can’t,  and  still  others  won’t. 
But  ultimately,  of  course,  the  responsibility 
for  helping  the  child  lies  with  the  teacher 
who  set  the  project;  and  explaining  how  to 
structure  a project  is  a problem  that  besets 
teachers  and  parents  alike. 

The  skills  needed  to  research  a topic  and 
put  the  materials  together  in  a meaningful 
way  may  be  intuitive  for  a few,  but  most 
people  need  guidance.  There  are  a number 
of  very  extensive  programs  available  for 
teaching  research  skills.  Floyd  Robinson’s 
Inquiry  Training  and  the  Leeds  Grenville 
County  Board  of  Eduction’s  P.O.C.E.D 
Humanities  Junior  and  Imtermediate  Lib- 
rary and  Research  Skills  Unit  are  two  good 
examples.  Both  suffer  from  a problem  of 
size.  Many  teachers  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  set  aside  the  time  necessary  to  become 
comfortable  using  large  packages.  They 
have  a great  many  other  things  to  do,  and 
since  the  Ministry  Guidelines  do  not  spell 
out  the  exact  time  they  should  devote  to 
learning  research  skills,  this  activity  may 
be  underemphasized.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  possible  to  condense  many  research 
techniques  into  a concise  series  of  steps 
which,  when  understood  and  followed, 
lead  to  the  student's  successful  completion 
of  a project. 

My  aim  was  to  put  together  a very  small 
unit  (included  at  the  end  of  this  article) 
which  would  be  easy  to  teach  and  easy  to 
learn.  Using  a data  bank  on  the  life  and 
work  of  Ernest  Hemingway,  I developed  a 
‘cookbook’  with  steps  which  the  students, 
researcher,  and  teacher  worked  through 
together  — ‘doing  research’  rather  than 
talking  about  how  to  do  it.  In  this  way,  I 
was  able  to  present  a Research  Skills 
model  that  was  easy  to  follow. 

But  Ernest  Hemingway,  as  a topic,  did 


not  appeal  to  many  of  the  students.  Most 
of  them  said  that,  after  studying  the  unit, 
they  understood  better  how  to  do  a 
research  project,  but  they  wanted  to  work 
on  something  they  found  more  interesting. 
At  this  point  one  might  ask  — why  not  let 
the  students  go  off  and  research  something 
they  were  interested  in  doing?  But  the  aim 
was  to  provide  them  with  supervised  help. 
Thus,  by  controlling  the  topic  and  the 
resources,  as  well  as  monitoring  how  they 
were  used,  it  would  be  possible  to 
anticipate  problems  they  might  encounter 
and  to  provide  them  with  a positive 
experience.  Consequently,  I arrived  at  a 
compromise  decision  whereby  the  students 
would  become  involved  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  data  bank  to  which  they  would  feel  a 
commitment  because  of  their  contribu- 
tions. After  some  thought,  the  topic  of 
Dreams  was  selected,  and  I worked  with 
the  students  developing  sections  of  the 
bank. 

Creating  a Data  Bank 

The  students  supplied  a description  of  their 
own  dreams  for  inspiration  and  interpre- 
tation by  whoever  wished  to  use  them. 
Each  student  was  asked  to  write  an 
account  of  a recent  dream  or  one  that  he  or 
she  remembered  clearly.  After  removal  of 
identifying  names,  the  accounts  were  typed 
on  5"  x 8"  cards  and  were  filed  in  a box 
which  was  available  during  class  periods. 
The  students  were  very  excited  about 
writing  their  dreams  and  reading  those  of 
other  students.  Some  of  them  wanted  to 
share  their  dreams,  others  did  not. 

While  the  students  were  compiling  their 
dream  box,  I was  developing  the  second 
part  of  the  dream  bank.  The  second  part 
was  divided  into  three  volumes:  Dream 
Interpretation,  Dream  Theory  and  Dream 
Physiology.  The  material  in  each  volume 
was  xeroxed  from  books  in  the  North  York 
Public  Library  System1  plus  the  transcript 
of  a CBC  radio  broadcast  on  Dreams.2 
Although  the  books  used  were  recom- 
mended by  librarians  as  suitable  for  Grades 


7 — 9 students,  students  had  trouble 
working  through  the  books  on  the  physiol- 
ogy of  dreams.  Perhaps  in  the  library 
setting,  where  students  take  out  a book  and 
copy  the  material  verbatim  with  no 
concern  about  understanding  the  content, 
the  books  suggested  would  present  no 
difficulties.  In  a classoom,  however,  the 
students  expect  to  understand  what  they 
read.  It  is  my  opinion  (based  on  using  the 
material  with  eighty  Grade  8 students)  that 
all  the  material  in  the  bank  is  useful  and 
interesting  but  that  it  would  be  more 
attractive  to  students  if  it  were  rewritten  in 
uniform  language  and  with  less  use  of 
scientific  terms.  Such  an  undertaking 
would  involve  about  three  months  rewrit- 
ing and  editing  the  material. 

The  third  part  of  the  bank  came  from  an 
Inductive  Teaching  Exercise.  The  aim  was 
to  build  the  students’  interest  and  excite- 
ment in  the  dream  bank  by  having  them 
develop  lists  of  adjectives  and/or  adjectival 
phrases  describing  dreams  and,  at  the  same 
time,  provide  them  with  a store  of 
descriptive  words  they  could  use  when 
actually  writing  their  projects  (see  Joyce 
and  Weill,  Models  of  Teaching,  ‘Taba 
Model,’  for  description  of  method 
employed). 

This  technique  involving  students  in 
Resource  development  is  very  effective  in 
arousing  interest.  It  also  permits  any  group 
using  the  Dream  materials  to  prepare  their 
own  Dream  box  and  List  of  Dream 
adjectives  for  a personalized  Dream  bank. 
In  turn,  the  Dream  bank  became  the 
content  vehicle  for  teaching  the  Research  , 
Skills  model.  Some  other  vehicle  would 
have  served  as  well,  but  the  important 
point  was  the  involvement  of  the  students 
in  the  development  of  resources,  some- 
thing which  is  rarely  included  in  Research 
Skills  training. 

The  Research  Skills  Model 
The  Research  model  can  be  varied  to  allow 
for  a teacher-centred  or  student-centred 
approach.  There  follows  an  outline  pre- 
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pared  for  a teacher  working  with  a class 
divided  into  small  groups  of  five  to  six 
members.  Each  step  was  worked  through 
with  the  groups,  after  which  they  worked 
on  projects  of  their  own  choice,  with  the 
teacher  and  myself  providing  guidance.  For 
student-centred  classes,  the  students 
should  choose  the  topic  and  problem 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  hypothesis  about 
the  problem.  Again,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
more  effective  to  work  jointly  through  a 
project  first  so  that  the  students  have  a 
model  to  follow. 

Teacher’s  Guide  — Research  Skills  Model 
— for  use  with  individuals  or  groups 

I* 

I Topic: 

1.  Students  may  choose  the  topic  to 
study.  Topic  chosen  must  be  submitted 
to  teacher  with  rationale  for  choice. 
Rationale  — should  explain  how  the 
topic  fits  with  the  material  that  has  been 
covered  in  class;  or  if  it  goes  beyond 
what  has  been  covered,  or  if  it  is  related 
to,  but  is  not  a continuation  of,  what  has 
been  covered  in  class,  how  it  fits. 

2.  Teacher  gives  a list  of  Topics  to 
? choose  from 

Rationale  — Students  state  why  Topic 
was  chosen,  e.g.  ability  to  handle 
material,  interest  in  area,  availability  of 
special  resources. 

3.  All  students  work  on  same  Topic, 
e.g.  Dreams. 

II  Resources: 

If  Topic  fits  1 or  2 above,  list  the 
resources  — e.g.  class  books,  informa- 
tion from  home  (specify),  school  library, 
public  library,  newspapers,  etc. 

If  Topic  given  by  teacher  — list  what 
' ' resources  used  plus  any  additions  of 
your  own,  e.g.,  Dream  Data  Bank, 
article  from  Globe  & Mail. 


III  Problem: 

1.  Each  group  (student)  will  choose  a 
problem  related  to  the  topic  under 
investigation. 

2.  Each  group  (student)  will  choose  one 
of  the  following  problems  to  investigate 
(examples  from  Dream  Research  Pro- 
ject): 

a)  What  was  the  effect  of  dreams  on 
different  cultures? 

b)  How  do  children’s  dreams  vary? 

c)  What  effects  do  different  drugs  have 
on  dreaming? 

3.  Each  group  (student)  will  investigate 
the  following  problem  (example  from 
Dream  Research  Project):  What  hap- 
pens if  you  do  not  dream? 

IV  Hypothesis: 

An  hypothesis  is  a reasonable  guess 
based  on  the  evidence  available.  It 
represents  a possible  solution  to  the 
problem  under  investigation. 

Students  will  choose  a point  of  view 
about  the  problem  which  is  a possible 
solutionto  it.  e.g.,  from  problem  3 
above: 

If  you  do  not  dream  you  may  become 
ill. 

Steps  I to  IV  form  the  introduction  to  the 
Research  Project. 

V Study  Resources: 

Based  on  the  resources  available,  the 
students  will  generate  questions  whose 
answers  will  be  used  to  support  the 
group’s  hypothesis.  Brainstorming 
should  be  used  to  generate  as  many 
questions  as  possible.  Later,  the  ques- 
tions should  be  assessed  to  eliminate 
impractical  and  irrelevant  ones. 

A general  guideline  of  available  re- 
sources is  needed. 


VI  Organize  Investigation: 

Each  student  will  be  responsible  for 
providing  answers  for  at  least  one 
question  from  V (groups).  If  not 
working  in  groups,  the  student  will 
develop  an  hierarchy  of  questions  to 
give  direction  to  the  search  for  informa- 
tion. 

VII  Collect  Information:  Make  notes  when 
working  with  resource  material. 

Some  students  may  need  help  accessing 
source  books.  A class  period  or  two 
should  be  devoted  to  developing  library 
skills.  Practice  scanning,  finding  main 
ideas,  and  summarizing  will  help  stu- 
dents perform  this  step. 

VIII  Coordinate  Information: 

Groups  — students  will  coordinate 
information  so  that  the  work  done  by 
each  member  is  integrated  into  a 
cohesive  whole. 

Individuals  — each  person  is  responsi- 
ble for  organizing  his/her  work  cohe- 
rently and  logically. 

Steps  V to  VIII  form  the  body  of  the 
research  project. 

IX  Conclusion: 

Students  will  summarize  their  work  and 
show  how  the  ‘body’  of  the  project 
supported  or  refuted  their  hypothesis. 

In  a group  situation,  all  members  are 
responsible  for  editing  the  copy.  Indi- 
viduals who  work  alone  may  find  it 
useful  to  have  someone  else  (fellow 
student)  do  the  editing  for  them. 

The  outline  of  steps  used  in  the  Research 
Skills  Model  are  designed  for  use  by  a 
teacher  (or  a parent).  The  outline  may  also 
be  treated  as  a handout  to  students.  When 
so  used,  the  outline  is  modified  so  that 
references  to  what  the  teacher  does  are 
omitted  or  replaced.  The  teacher  must  go 
over  every  point  in  the  outline  with  the 
class  to  make  sure  the  students  understand 
what  is  required  of  them.  Each  time  a new 
project  is  assigned,  the  Research  Skills 
model  should  be  reviewed.  It  is  only  with 
constant  reference  to  the  outline  that  the 
students  will  incorporate  the  steps  into 
their  work  habits.  ■ 


Notes: 

1.  D’ Andrade,  R.G.  Empirical  Studies  of 
Dreams;  Lee,  S.G.M.  and  Mayes,  A.R. 
(Eds.),  Dreams  and  Dreaming.  MacKen- 
zie,  Norman,  Dreams  and  Dreaming. 
Snyder,  F.  In  Quest  of  Dreaming.  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Service  Publication  #1389,  Current  Re- 
search on  Sleep  and  Sleeping. 

2.  Tape  from  C.B.C.  Ideas  Series  “The 
retinal  stage.  Dreams  and  Dreamers’’  by 
Chris  Scott. 
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Janis  Gershman  and 
Evannah  Sakamoto, 

Department  of  Measurement, 
Evaluation  and  Computer 
Applications,  OISE 

‘You  can  learn  at  your  own  pace.’ 

‘It’s  fun.’ 

‘It’s  a change  from  the  classroom.’ 

‘There  are  games.’ 

‘It’s  easy  to  understand.’ 

These  comments  are  the  five  most 
frequent  responses  made  by  students  when 
asked  what  they  like  best  about  learning 
math  from  a computer.  When  their 
teachers  were  asked  to  identify  the  best 
features  of  the  computer  math  program, 
their  responses  were’strikingly  similar: 

‘A  good  individualized  program.’ 
‘Motivates  disinterested  students.’ 

‘It  progresses  at  a student’s  own  rate.’ 

‘It’s  patient  with  mistakes.’ 

‘Students  work  more  independently.’ 

The  program  about  which  these  students 
and  teachers  were  commenting  emanates 
from  the  Computer  Assisted  Remediation 
and  Evaluation  (CARE)  project.  CARE 
was  one  component  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education’ s major  effort  to 
create  an  Ontario  Assessment  Instrument 
Pool  (OAIP).  The  project  extended  from 
May  1978  to  April  1980  and  was  under- 
taken primarily  by  the  OISE  Individualiza- 
tion Project.  The  major  objectives  were  to 
create  and  evaluate  computer  assisted 
instruction  sequences  for  Intermediate 
(Grades  7-10)  Mathematics  and,  at  the 


same  time,  to  produce  and  validate  test 
items  which  could  be  used  in  the  OAIP. 

Course  Development 

The  Individualization  Project  at  OISE  has 
been  involved  with  the  cooperative 
development  of  computer  assisted  instruc- 
tion (CAI)  since  1970.  A major  effort 
during  that  time  has  involved  the  Colleges 
of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  and  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a series  of 
semester-length  CAI  courses  in  mathe- 
matics and  other  technical  subjects  for 
first-year  college  students. 

The  way  in  which  CARE  was  organized 
was  very  similar  to  the  earlier  college 
effort.  Subcontracts  were  written  to  five 
representative  boards  of  education  across 
Ontario:  Carleton,  Hastings  County,  Lake- 
head,  London,  and  North  York  (see  Map). 
These  subcontracts  provided  for  parti-  * 
cipation  in  both  the  course  authoring  and 
the  field  trials. 

At  the  start  of  the  project,  teams  of 
teachers  from  the  five  boards  and  OISE 
research  officers  created  CAI  sequences 
covering  approximately  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  Ministry’s  Intermediate  Mathematics 
Guideline.  This  material  was  combined 
with  a set  of  programs  developed  by  an 
earlier  North  York/OISE/Toronto  pilot 
project  to  form  six  courses: 

— Arithmetic  (Whole  Numbers,  Fractions 
and  Percent,  Applications) 

— Integers  and  Rationals 

— Algebra 

— Probability 

— Measurement 

— MATHPRO  (Mathmatiques  Program- 
mes par  Ordinateur) 


Course  Features 

The  CARE  courses  are  made  up  of 
lessons,  tests,  and  a branching  strategy  (a 
set  of  instructions  telling  the  computer  how 
to  conduct  the  student  from  one  part  of  the 
course  to  another). 

Extensive  use  is  made  of  such 
computer-dependent  techniques  as  random 
problem  generation,  instant  answer 
analysis  and  feedback,  and  detailed  student 
progress  reports.  A special  testing 
technique  is  also  used  which  allows  the 
computer  to  give  very  short  tests  if  the  ] 

student’s  answers  are  consistently  right  or 
wrongs  and  to  prolong  the  test  when 
responses  vary  erratically.  ;g 

Incorporated  into  most  of  the  courses 
are  a series  of  games  — as  mentioned  in 
the  student  comments  reported  earlier. 

These  games  have  been  designed  to 
provide  further  practice  on  the  skills 
covered  by  a topic.  For  example,  following 
a topic  on  adding  whole  numbers,  one  of 
the  games  that  a student  may  play  is  200 
Blackjack.  In  this  game,  the  traditional 
deck  of  cards  is  replaced  by  one  containing 
cards  numbered  from  1 to  100.  The  object 
is  to  have  the  hand  add  up  to  200  (instead 
of  the  usual  21),  and  so  the  student  may 
have  to  figure  out  the  value  of  a hand  like: 


77  19  38 


To  do  that,  of  course,  the  student  must 
add  77,  19,  and  38,  and  then  decide  if  the 
total  is  close  enough  to  200  to  ‘stand.’ 

The  games  have  proven  to  be  very 
popular,  and  a five- minute  time  limit  is 
enforced  by  the  computer  on  each  topic’s 
set  of  games.  C 

| P, 

Field-Trial  Participants 
Pilot  tests  of  the  CAI  material  were  carried  ! 
out  at  seventeen  schools  in  the  participat- 
ing boards  and  at  three  more  schools  in  the 
East  York  and  Toronto  Boards. 

To  use  the  program,  a student  sits  down 
at  a computer  terminal  located  in  the 
school.  Some  terminals  look  very  much 
like  typewriters,  with  a keyboard  which  is 
used  to  type  letters  on  a sheet  of  paper;  the  ! 
difference  is  that  the  letters  are  simul- 
taneously being  sent  to  a computer.  Others 
have  similar  keyboards,  but  they  print  on  a j 
TV-type  screen  instead  of  on  paper.  All  of 
the  terminals  are  connected  by  telephone 
lines  to  the  actual  computer  which  is 
located  at  OISE.  By  pressing  keys  and  1 
reading  what  is  printed,  the  student  can 
interact  with  the  computer  program,  taking 
tests  and  reading  lessons. 

A total  of  5 1 terminals  were  connected  to 
the  OISE  computer  (see  Map),  and  were 
used  by  almost  ten  thousand  students 
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Computer  assisted  instruction  at  Victoria 
Park  Secondary  School,  North  York 


across  Ontario  during  the  two  years  of  field 
trials.  The  schools  included  a public 
school,  half-a-dozen  junior  high  schools, 
and  secondary  schools  of  various  types, 
including  a French  language  school. 

Each  school  used  the  terminals  in  a 
different  way,  depending  upon  the  indi- 
vidual needs  and  preferences  of  the 
teachers.  Both  advanced  and  remedial 
students,  together  with  a few  handicapped 
students,  were  included  in  the  group  that 
used  CARE.  Installations  ranged  in  size 
from  one  to  twenty  terminals;  some 
schools  set  up  special  rooms  for  the 
terminals,  while  others  simply  placed  them 
at  the  back  of  regular  classrooms.  Some 
teachers  set  aside  special  scheduled  times 
for  certain  students  to  use  the  terminals, 
while  others  encouraged  students  to  come 
in  on  their  own  time  — before  or  after 
school  or  during  lunch  hours.  At  one 
school,  parent  volunteers,  recruited  via  the 
school  newsletter,  came  in  during  evenings 
and  weekends  to  supervise  students  at  the 
terminals. 

Achievement  Gains 

To  measure  achievement  gains,  paper- 
and-pencil  tests  were  administered  in 
September  1979  to  about  two  thousand 
students  in  Grades  7 to  10  at  the 
participating  schools.  At  eight  schools 
where  both  prospective  CARE  and  non- 
CARE  students  were  tested,  there  was  no 
significant  difference  between  the  scores  of 
the  CARE  group  and  the  comparison 
group. 

In  January  1980,  paper-and-pencil  tests 
were  again  administered.  Although  most 
CARE  students  had  not  completed  the 
Arithmetic  Course  by  that  time,  the  date 
was  selected  to  allow  enough  time  for  data 


analysis;  in  fact,  the  average  student  had 
completed  only  about  a quarter  of  the 
entire  course,  while  spending  about  four 
hours  working  at  the  terminals.  Never- 
theless, the  tests  showed  that  CARE 
students  not  only  improved  significantly 
from  pre-test  to  post-test  but  also  improved 
significantly  more  than  non-CARE  students 
at  the  same  school  (t=4.9,  pc.OOl).  When 
CARE  students  completing  a substantial 
portion  of  the  Arithmetic  course  (19  topics 
out  of  32)  are  compared  with  the  other 
students,  an  even  greater  difference  in 
favor  of  the  CARE  group  is  evident.  Jhe 
table  below  illustrates  these  differences. 

Evaluation:  Attitude 

In  addition  to  the  achievement  evaluation, 
the  attitudes  of  both  students  and  teachers 
towards  the  use  of  CARE  were  measured. 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  comments  that 
were  presented  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  the  response  to  CARE  was 
enthusiastic.  Of  the  831  students  who 
completed  the  attitude  survey,  97  per  cent 
rated  it  as  ‘interesting.’  91  per  cent  of  the 
students  felt  that  they  improved  in 
Mathematics  either  a lot  or  a little,  and  72 
per  cent  of  the  students  said  that  they  liked 
Math  better  than  before  using  CARE. 

Despite  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the 
students  were  working  with  a computer 
terminal  for  the  first  time,  and  a fair 
number  of  them  were  remedial,  the 
students  generally  expressed  little  difficulty 
with  the  use  of  the  terminal,  the  computer 
language,  or  the  course  material  in  general. 
The  most  common  response  to  ‘What  did 
you  dislike  about  learning  Math  this  way?’ 
was  ‘Nothing.’ 

Although  the  CARE  program  makes  no 
effort  to  teach  either  about  computers 


The  terminals  are  kept  busy  at  Victoria 
Park  Secondary  School 


Main  CAI  computer  in  the  computer  room 
at  OISE  where  the  system  and 
the  program  are  monitored 


ACHIEVEMENT  GAINS  - INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC 
PERCENTAGE  GAIN  FROM  PRE-TEST  TO  POST-TEST 

Comparison  Group  (61 1)  lHHHHHHHHHi  12% 

Total  CARE  Group  (361)  18% 

CARE  GROUP  completing  19  or 
more 


themselves  or  about  programming,  many 
students  also  felt  that  they  had  learned 
about  computers  as  a result  of  using  the 
CARE  material.  Some  of  the  more  frequent 
responses  to  ‘What  have  you  learned  about 
computers?’  were: 

‘How  to  use/operate  them.’ 

‘They’re  fun  to  use.’ 

‘They’re  helpful/teach  a lot.’ 

‘They’re  intelligent.’ 

‘They’re  interesting.’ 

Teacher  response  to  CARE  was  equally 
favorable.  Thirty- nine  of  the  42  teachers 
perceived  at  least  moderate  gain  in 
students’  attitudes  toward  computers, 
motivation  to  learn,  attitude  toward  Math, 
and  achievement  in  Math. 

The  teachers  indicated  that  having 
CARE  as  a teaching  aid  may  have 
increased  their  workload  but  it  also 
increased  their  teaching  effectiveness. 
Perhaps  linked  with  this  is  the  fact  that 
more  than  half  the  teachers  felt  that  they 
had  spent  more  individual  time  with 
students  using  CARE  than  they  had  before. 

As  its  title  indicates,  CARE  was 
originally  thought  of  as  a remedial  pro- 
gram. It  was  therefore  somewhat  surprising 
that  teachers  were  divided  in  their  opinions 
as  to  which  type  of  student  benefited  most 
from  CARE.  Their  responses  were  equally 
distributed  among  ‘higher  ability,’  ‘lower 
ability,’  and  ‘all  students  equally.’  Most  of 
the  teachers’  concerns  about  CARE  related 
to  technical  problems,  scheduling  terminal 
usage,  and  integrating  CARE  with  the 
regular  curriculum. 

Future  Directions 

Despite  these  demonstrations  of  effective- 


ness and  acceptance  in  the  schools,  there  is 
as  yet  no  firm  provision  for  Ministry 
support  for  use  of  the  existing  materials  or 
for  creation  of  additional  sequences  for  the 
remaining  seventy  per  cent  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Mathematics  curriculum.  The 
existing  course  materials,  however,  are 
available  on  the  OISE  computer  and  may 
be  accessed  there  free  of  charge  by  any 
Ontario  school.  A teacher  wishing  to  use 
the  program  would  have  to  arrange  for  a 
terminal  and  pay  Bell  Telephone  to 
connect  the  terminals  to  the  OISE  com- 
puter. Terminals  currently  cost  about  a 
thousand  dollars,  but  any  standard  terminal 
will  do  and  many  schools  may  already  have 
such  a terminal  available  to  them. 

In  the  future,  it  is  possible  that  individual 
boards  may  purchase  minicomputers  simi- 
lar to  OISE’s,  making  it  easier  for  schools 
to  get  to  the  computer.  Such  a computer 
might  cost  thirty-five  thousand  dollars, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  students 
that  could  use  the  computer  at  one  time. 

At  present,  the  much  smaller  micro- 
computers, which  are  becoming  a common 
sight  in  many  schools  and  which  range 
from  several  hundred  to  several  thousand  j 
dollars  in  price,  are  not  capable  of  running 
the  CARE  program.  Exploration  as  to 
whether  similar  programs  could  be  run  on 
such  computers  is  another  possible  future 
direction. 

One  thing  at  least  is  clear  — if  it  were  up  j] 
to  the  teachers  and  students  who  have  used  j( 
CARE,  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  the 
continuing  availability  of  the  program.  ^ 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  students  ft 

surveyed  and  every  one  of  the  teachers  te 

said  that  they  wanted  to  continue  using  er 

CARE.  ■ 
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INTERVIEW 


LONG  LIVE  THE  DEAD 


Timothy  Findley  is  interviewed 
by  Johan  Aitken 


) The  Wars  by  Timothy  Findley  is  a Canadian 
1 novel  that  is  being  increasingly  studied  in 
Canadian  high  schools.  The  following  inter- 
view with  the  author  of  The  Wars  will  there- 
fore be  of  special  value  to  high  school 
teachers  of  Canadian  literature,  and  we 
encourage  them  to  make  practical  use  of 
it.  At  the  same  time,  Timothy  Findley 
provides  numerous  insights  into  the 
business  of  writing  a novel,  insights  that 
we  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader. 


Aitken:  I understand  that  you  finished  a 
new  novel  only  last  night. 

Findley:  Yes.  I think  it  may  be  going  to  be 
called  Alligator  Shoes,  but  I’m  not  sure; 
that’s  still  to  be  decided.  I’ve  taken 
history,  specifically  the  history  of  the  1930s 
and  very  early  ’40s,  although  there’s  a 
passage  that  leaps  forward  to  1945.  There 
are  about  40  leading  characters.  Of  that  40, 
probably  20-25  are  real  people,  and  they 
are  people  like  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Windsor,  Harry  Oakes,  who  was  murdered 


in  the  Bahamas,  Charles  Lindberg,  Max 
Beerbohm  and  so  on.' And  so,  you  get  real 
history,  but  you  get  it  in  this  mythic  sense: 
all  those  real  people  have  gone  into  me  and 
come  back  out  as  fictional  characters,  and 
that’s  been  fascinating  to  do. 

Aitken:  The  Wars  has  been  such  a resound- 
ing success.  Did  you  wonder  sometimes  if 
you  could  do  it  again? 

Findley:  In  a sense,  yes.  You  have  to  learn 
to  allow  yourself  to  fail,  that’s  really  what 
writing  is  about.  That  is,  if  something 
occurs  to  you,  and  you  see  it  in  the 
distance,  you  have  to  think,  how  do  I 
capture  that?  Do  I walk  up  to  it?  Do  I run? 
What  if  I’m  maimed,  what  if  I’m  blind?  I 
can  tell  something’s  here;  everybody  has  a 
handicap  of  some  kind  or  other.  It’s  wrong 
to  feel  burdened  by  something  that’s  gone 
well,  because  everything  can’t  go  well;  that 
is  the  nature  of  the  beast. 

Aitken:  What  was  the  genesis,  the  im- 
mediate cause,  if  you  like,  of  The  Wars ? 

* Findley:  The  immediate  cause  — that  is, 
what  propelled  it  — was  that  I had  written 
a play,  and  the  play  had  reached  rehearsal 
stage,  and  I was  in  Ottawa,  because  the 
play  was  being  done  at  the  National  Arts 
Centre.  That  meant  I was  living  in  foreign 
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territory,  and  I was  sitting  up  in  a rented 
apartment,  because  it  was  a long  rehearsal 
period,  and  thought,  now,  I must  get  on  to 
something  else.  And  I was  sitting  in  bed, 
thinking  — I want  it  to  be  prose;  now  that  I 
have  done  a little  bit  of  theatre,  I want  to 
go  back  to  prose.  I try  to  leap-frog  a bit 
from  one  to  the  other.  What’ll  it  be? 

What’ll  it  be?  I began  to  get  flashes  of 
something,  and  what  it  was  was  a 
sentence  I put  down:  “Robert  Ross  arrived 
at  Boulogne  and  got  off  the  ship  and 
walked  across  the  encampment  toward  the 
train.”  Then  the  image  continued  with  the 
number  of  tents;  the  picture  — it’s  like  a 
developing  picture  in  the  pan,  that  comes 
more  and  more  into  focus,  and  more, and 
more  into  view.  What  you’re  seeing  and 
hearing  — yes  everybody,  photographs  can 
be  heard  — the  image  became  so  strong. 
There  was  a man  in  uniform;  he  was 
not  only  in  uniform  but  it  was  a 
First  World  War  uniform,  and  literally, 
as  I speed  up  my  voice,  the  details 
came  faster  and  faster.  My  stomach  started 
to  turn  over  because  I realized  that 
something  was  being  presented  whole,  and 
if  only  I could  catch  it,  or  keep  up  with  it 
— and  by  this  I don’t  mean  the  writing  of 
the  book,  I mean  the  sketching  out  of  what 
it  would  be  that  I would  next  write  about. 
If  I could  keep  up  with  it,  I had  a real  one, 

I had  something  complete,  that  was  itself 


couldn’t  make  Robert  do  it.  And  there 
were  things  I couldn’t  make  him  say  — he 
couldn’t  swear  — as  a matter  of  fact  he 
says  son-of-a-bitch  at  one  point,  but  that’s 
about  it,  he  couldn’t  say  much,  he  didn’t 
have  a voice.  Obviously  he  does  talk  a 
little  bit,  to  Juliet  and  Barbara  and  so  on  — 
he  must  say  something,  but  mostly  he’s  a 
listener;  he  is  a watcher  and  a listener.  All 
that  sitting  by  Harris  with  not  much  said. 

Aitken:  When  your  main  character  cannot 
heave  his  heart  into  his  mouth,  you,  as 
novelist,  must  have  a tough  time. 

Findley:  Exactly.  There  are  many  moments 
in  the  book  when  Robert  suddenly  sees 
through  his  terrible  fury  and  cannot  speak. 
He,  in  fact,  kills  a young  tree,  he  goes  out 
and  breaks  things  on  at  least  two  occasions 
and  does  terrible  wreckage.  He  can’t  say 
anything  and,  in  the  end,  of  course,  he’s 
got  to  do  it,  it  must  be  done. 

Aitken:  The  immediate  cause  of  The  Wars, 
then,  was  the  personality  of  Robert  Ross 
impinging  itself  upon  your  consciousness. 
Would  you  discuss  a little  some  of  the 
underlying  causes  such  as  your  uncle’s 
letters  and  your  family  reminiscences. 

Findley:  I was  infused  with  this  period  all 
through  my  childhood.  As  I grew  up,  my 
father  talked  about  his  childhood,  my 
mother  talked  about  her  childhood.  I had 
an  Irish  grandmother  who  was  articulate  in 
a most  charming  and  evocative  way.  She 
lived  with  us  for  a number  of  years  and  she 
always  sat  up  very  straight  at  the  end  of 
the  table,  and  would  always  say,  “Now 
that’s  enough  of  the  eating  for  a while.  We 
must  talk.”  She  was  marvellous,  and  so  I 
heard  from  her  a lot  about  the  past,  and 
was  taught  in  the  process  of  that  to  realize 
that  my  own  present  would  one  day  be  my 
past,  and  therefore  I must  mark  it  on  my 
way  through,  in  some  way.  The  words 
“pay  attention”  echoed  through  my  life. 


and  I must  have  heard  it  from  a lot  of 
people,  it  keeps  coming  out  — “pay 
attention!  pay  attention!” 

There  were  lots  of  photographs  in  our 
house,  in  boxes  and  albums.  That  was  the 
period  between  1895  and  1925, 1 would 
say,  when  the  still  camera  was  the  number, 
and  everybody  had  one,  and  people  took 
pictures  of  virtually  everything.  You 
bought  a new  hat,  you  had  your  photo- 
graph taken;  you  went  in  the  back  yard, 
and  you  took  your  photograph.  Everything 
was  photographed,  and  so  the  whole  of 
daily  life  was  recorded  by  these  photo-- 
graphs.  I love  the  groups  of  people.  There 
were  larger  groups  — obviously  more  time 
was  spent  with  neighbours,  more  time  was 
spent,  in  the  best  sense,  on  the  street  where 
you  lived.  There  are  lots  of  kids  playing  in 
front  yards,  and  playing  on  the  street  and 
this  sort  of  thing.  Then  the  other  element 
was  that  my  uncle,  my  father’s  brother, 
who  was  somewhat  older  than  he  was,  was 
in  that  war,  and  he  wrote  letters.  He  went 
into  the  army  in  1915  and  he  wrote  letters 
until  he  was  lost  in  early  1918,  and  these 
letters  were  preserved  by  his  parents.  He’d 
written  this  extraordinary  chronicle,  from 
entering  the  army  to  going  overseas  as  an 
idealistic  young  man.  He  was  going  to  fight 
for  King  and  Country,  and  ultimately  the 
disillusion  comes.  He  doesn’t  articulate 
that,  you  just  realize  that  this  is  what’s 
happening.  And  these  letters  got  kept, 
ultimately,  as  a kind  of  family  heirloom.  I 
am  that  man’s  namesake,  and  when  I was 
about  10,  they  were  presented  to  me  as  a 
gift,  and  I read  them  then,  and  they  were 
another  kid’s  book  to  me  — they  were  a 
great  adventure  story. 

He  was  in  the  artillery,  and  then  he  was 
in  the  Flying  Corps,  and  I was  fortunate 
when  I needed  to  do  so-called  research  for 
this  book,  simply  to  maintain  my  touch 
with  these  letters.  Now  I hasten  to  add, 
because  it’s  important,  that  nothing  of  that 
man’s  character,  although  he  was  a hero  of 
another  kind,  in  his  own  right,  has  anything 
to  do  with  Robert  Ross  at  all.  What  I got 


— that  was  what  it  was  like.  Robert  Ross 
came  to  me  whole;  he  came,  as  people 
have  often  said,  because  of  the  technique, 
the  way  the  book  was  written,  presenting 
him  in  photographs,  letters,  and  people’s 
remembrances  and  so  on,  as  if  he  had  been 
real.  I get  asked  a lot,  “Who  was  he, 
really?”  And  I always  say,  he  was  himself, 
that  fictional  character;  and  it’s  terribly 
important  that  I make  this  point  — fictional 
characters  are  real,  and  the  better  or  the 
more  fully  realized  they  are,  the  more 
they  can  be  accepted  and  tempt  you  with 
their  reality,  drawing  you  into  their  reality. 
The  greatest  characters  in  fiction  do  this  — 
the  Tesses,  the  Madame  Bo  vary  s and 
people  like  that. 


Aitken:  Yes,  many  characters  in  fiction 
affect  me  more  profoundly  than  people 
who  have  been  my  “real  life”  acquan- 
tances. 


Findley:  Exactly.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  literature  is  about.  That’s  the 
reality  that  people  forget  about.  Literature 
gives  you  something  that  you  can  hold 
onto,  go  back  to,  pick  up  and  thumb 
through  again.  You  can  look  at  people,  and 
you  think,  if  you  had  to  tell  the  story  of 
someone  that  you  really  knew,  you 
couldn’t  organize  it  the  way  Isabel  Archer 
is  organized,  or  Emma,  or  Scarlett  O’Hara, 
or  whoever  it  happens  to  be;  you  can’t 
grab  from  real  people  what  you  can  from 
people  whose  lives  have  been  put  down  in 
this  organized  way,  and  that  is  the  value  of 
the  novel. 


Aitken:  You  mentioned  once  the  autonomy 
that  your  own  creations  sometimes  assume 
— how,  for  example,  Robert  and  Longboat 
“refused”  to  meet  despite  your  best  efforts 
that  it  be  otherwise. 


Findley:  He  was  a marvellous  figure,  a 
mythic  figure,  named  Longboat  the  runner, 
and  he  was  a hero  to  Robert.  He  was  close 
to  Robert’s  time  — in  fact,  he  was  a good 
deal  older,  but  he  was  there  in  the  trenches 
in  that  war.  I discovered  halfway  through 
writing  the  book  that  Longboat  had  in  fact 
been  there.  Now  Robert,  who  has  run  with 
the  coyote,  tries  to  do  the  marathon,  the 
long  distance  run,  to  repeat  Longboat’s 
greatest  victory.  I kept  trying  to  bring  them 
together,  and  I wrote  these  things  where 
Longboat  would  be  seen  running  in  the 
distance,  in  France,  and  so  on  — Robert 
would  see  this  figure  passing  through  the 
landscape,  and  it  would  dawn  on  him,  “My 
God,  it’s  him”,  and  he’d  go  over  and 
shadow  him  in  some  way,  and  I thought, 
this  is  great  drama,  and  it  should,  it’s  got  to 
work,  why  not?  It  has  all  the  elements  of  a 
great  scene.  No  way.  It  just  simply  wasn’t 
right;  that  man  had  to  retain  his  mythic 
distance.  The  mythic  distance  between 
Longboat  and  Robert’s  mind  could  not  be 
broken  by  introducing  the  real  Longboat.  I 
tried  in  many  ways  and  gave  it  every 
chance,  and  it  just  wouldn’t  happen.  I 
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horses,  and  so  on.  The  horses  keep  coming 
up  in  these  letters,  of  course,  because  in 
the  artillery  you  work  with  horses  all  the 
time.  The  letters  were  invaluable  to  me  in 
that  documentary  sense. 

Of  course  photographs  too  have  been  a 
great  help  to  me  in  writing.  Photographs 
are  mysterious  to  me.  I know  it’s  childish, 
but  then  you  have  to  be  a child,  in  a way, 
you  have  to  retain  something  of  a child,  in 
order  to  see  at  all.  I still  sit  with  a 
photograph  and  I think,  if  I could  only  get 
in  there  with  you,  I could  walk  in  there, 
and  that  person  is  saying  something,  that 
moment  in  there,  and  one  never,  never, 
never  dies.  That  word  in  your  ear,  as  the 
Duchess  of  Windsor  says,  “Whose  arm  is 
that  around  your  waist,  and  why  are  the 
fingers  pressing  you  like  that?  What  was  he 
saying  in  your  ear?”  I don’t  know.  But 
look  how  close  they  were!  They  retain 
their  life,  their  whole  life. 

Aitken:  You  used  photography  in  a rather 
different  way  in  The  Last  of  the  Crazy 
People.  The  child  had  to  attempt  to  piece 
the  past  together. 

Findley:  Yes,  because  no  one  in  his  family 
talked.  Why  won’t  they  tell  me  about  it? 
It’s  a more  typical  use,  but  it  has  the  same 
validity,  the  same  will  to  project,  to  bring 
life  back  that’s  gone,  and  dissect  and  keep 
the  dead  alive,  amongst  us,  which  is  very 
important.  There  was  a great  Spanish 
general  — obviously  a marvellous  general 
— and  as  he  was  running  into  battle,  he 
-cried  out  “Long  live  the  dead!”  Extra- 
ordinary ! 


Aitken:  Could  you  elaborate  a little  about 
point  of  view  in  The  Wars? 

Findley:  Everything  you  write  has  a diffe- 
rent shape,  and  has  different  demands, 
although  everything  you  write  takes  place 
in  a whole  world.  Tolstoi  gave  you  the 
whole  thing;  he  gave  you  not  only  the 
soldiers  slogging  through  the  snow  and 
mud,  but  he  also  gave  you  Napoleon  and 
his  tent;  he  gave  you  the  great  meetings  of 
the  kings  and  the  emperors,  and  he  also 
gave  you  the  tiny  meeting  of  that 
marvellous  man  with  the  dog,  and  he  gave 
you  the  whole  religious,  spiritual  quest 
through  two  of  the  terrific  characters. 

When  he  says,  War  and  Peace,  in  a way  he 
makes  that  sum  up  everything;  virtually 
everything  is  war  or  peace,  and  simul- 
taneously. So  he  drew  a circle,  and  in  the 
circle  he  allowed  everything  co-existence, 
and  co-equality  — everything  has  equal 
importance.  Whereas  when  I wrote  The 
Wars  I wanted  to  do  something  quite 
different.  I couldn’t  afford  to  go  off  into 
that  circle,  the  Tolstoian  circle,  and 
present  the  whole  of  the  First  World  War, 
but  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  images 
from  that  war  were  terribly  important;  they 
were  vital  to  delivering  Robert  whole  to  the 
reader.  So  instead  of  making  a circle,  what 
I have  done  is  make  an  avenue,  and  the 
avenue  stretches  right  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  and  it  is  set  up,  if  you  can 
imagine  the  image  of,  let  us  say,  billboards 
on  an  angle  on  either  side  of  this  avenue. 
Flashing  on  these  billboards  are  the 
selected  photographs,  the  images,  that  I 
wanted  to  imprint  of  moments  from  that 
war,  moments  from  Robert’s  life,  moments 
from  history,  moments  such  as  the  one 
where  the  Kaiser  does  make  an 
appearance  and  do  something,  where 
people  are  setting  sail  on  a ship,  and 
everybody  raises  his  hand  to  say  goodbye, 
and  the  guy  gets  his  head  blown  off,  and  his 
hands  go  up  and  he  reaches  for  his  head, 
and  somebody  else  does  too.  There  are  all 
these  gestures  that  are  made  like  that. 
There’s  a cat  and  you’re  sitting  in  your 
room  after  a bombing  raid  and  it’s  licking 
its  paws  — well,  I couldn’t  take  time  to  set 
up  the  whole  thing;  all  I could  give  you  was 
that  cat  in  that  moment.  And  then  Robert 
runs  on  his  horse  — he  rides  on  his  horse 
at  you,  down  this  avenue  of  billboards  and 
the  book  keeps  talking  about  you,  and  in*a 
sense,  you  isn’t  me,  you  is  you,  the  reader, 
and  as  you  search  for  Robert,  as  you  are 
doing  by  theTnere  fact  that  you  are  reading 
this  book,  you  find  a little  of  him  here,  a 
little  of  him  there.  If  you  read  The  Wars 
last  year,  you  would  draw  it  to  you  through 
events  as  they  have  been  up  until  the 
moment  you  read  it.  If  you’re  reading  it  a 
year  later,  you  can  continue  to  draw  that 
book  to  you  through  that  added  year. 
Twenty  years  from  now  people  can  still 
add  the  twenty  intervening  years  between 
the  writing  of  the  book  and  their  reading  of 
the  book;  God  willing,  those  twenty  years 
will  be  a valid  addition,  because  what  I’ve 


provided  is  this  alley-way,  this  avenue,  up 
\Vhich  Robert  comes  at  you,  and  he’s  not 
contained  entirely  in  a caught  circle,  back 
only  in  his  own  time.  It  was  terribly 
important  to  bring  the  story  forward  to 
those  two  old  women  who  delivered  their 
memories  of  Robert  in  that  time  from  the 
perspective  of  the  present.  If  the  memories 
were  not  pulled  up  through  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  Depression  and  all  the 
things  that  succeeded  Robert’s  gesture, 
and  the  gestures  of  all  those  people  who 
went  to  that  war,  then  it  wouldn’t  have 
been  the  book  it  is. 

Aitken:  Barbara  is  an  important  character 
in  the  book,  but  she’s  very  much  a symbol 
too.  Would^ou  tell  us  more  about 
Barbara? 

Findley:  Barbara  is  part  of  the  Dionysian 
ritual  of  that  war  particularly,  and  of  wars 
up  until  that  time.  I don’t  think  she  belongs 
in  the  Second  World  War  — although  to  a 
degree  she  is  still  worshipped.  It  even  says 
in  the  book  that  that’s  what  she  is,  at  some 
point  — it  says  that  she  was  like  the  birth 
and  death  of  the  world  every  spring.  That’s 
why  she  always  has  the  flowers,  and  she  is 
a product  of  honour,  as  misconceived  at 
the  same  level  as  Christianity  is  miscon- 
ceived by  people  like  Ken  Campbell.  One 
of  these  people  said  to  me,  “Your  house  is 
full  of  evil,  if  it’s  full  of  books.  You  only 
need  one  book,  the  Bible.”  O.K.,  chaps, 
the  Greeks  did  that,  and  when  the  Greek 
civilization  became  decadent,  it  was 
because  they  became  hidebound,  and  the 
religion  ceased  to  be  creative,  ceased  to 
have  anything.  You  know  the  marvellous 
thing  about  the  Greek  religion  as  opposed 
to  the  Judeo-Christian  religions  was  that  at 
least  it  kept  us  in  touch  with  the  trees,  and 
the  world  we  live  in,  and  one  another,  and 
the  knowledge  that  we’re  all  holy  was 
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really  something  that  was  believed  then. 
But  then  it  got  out  of  hand,  and  you  ended 
up  with  this  ritualistic  ritualizing  — that’s 
what’s  the  horror,  and  Barbara  is  an 
extension  of  that  ritualizing  of  the  creative, 
so. that  the  creative  dies.  And  she  is  locked 
in,  she  is  a product  of  a formula.  “This  is 
what  we  do,  we  send  them  away  to  die, 
and  I am  here  to  praise  them  and  honour 
them  with  my  beauty,  and  if  they  want  me, 
they  can  have  me.”  But  I don’t  hate 
Barbara,  she  is  a product  of  that  kind  of 
world,  and  a lot  of  men  had  to  do  with  that 
too,  it  isn’t  just  a comment  on  women.  I 
think  too  it’s  important  to  mention,  when 
talking  about  Barbara,  that  one  must 
always  remember  that  she’s  part  of  the 
family,  and  that  that  family  is  a very 
interesting  group  of  people  to  study  in 
conjunction  with  one  another. 

Her  sister  Juliet  has  for  her  symbol  the 
candle  that  is  always  alight  and  burning 
and  that’s  the  compassionate  caring  for  one 
another  that  has  been  handed  down  as  a 
spirit.  The  good  people  in  the  book,  like 
Robert  and  Juliet,  believe  in  it  to  the  extent 
that  when  the  candle  falls  in  the  field,  she 
gives  him  the  candle  and  the  matches  that 
you  can  light  anywhere  and  in  any 
condition. 

Aitken:  It  is  our  gift  from  the  gods. 

Findley:  Yes,  exactly,  fire.  And  fire  at  its 
best,  when  it  is  light  and  warmth  and  not 
destructive.  That’s  what  happens  to 
Robert.  But  the  candle  falls  in  the  middle 
of  the  battle,  remember  that?  — and  he 
finds  it  sitting  upright,  lighted,  and  that  is 
the  spirit  — don’t  run,  there  is  someone, 
there’s  something  here  that  you  can  hold 
on  to,  and  a lot  of  people  would  claim  that 
that’s  simply  the  Christian  aspect  of  things 
— but  you’ll  notice  that  I have  turned 


away  from  the  Christian  aspect  of  things, 
because  I think  that  Christianity,  as  it  was 
at  that  moment,  had  become  a world-wide 
destructive  force,  and,  I think,  it’s  in 
danger  of  becoming  that  again. 

Aitken:  Well,  when  everyone  was  praying 
to  the  same  god  to  help  them  kill  each 
other,  it  did  become  pretty  debased. 

Findley:  We  all  let  it  happen  — no  turning 
away,  you  blush  when  you  think  about  it. 
But  I’ve  heard  His  Majesty  Mr.  Campbell 
say,  on  occasion,  things  like  “This  is  a 
Christian  country  and  if  these  people  come 
over  from  foreign  countries,  there  will  be 
Christian  prayers  here,  and  they’d  better 
get  used  to  iU”  He  said  that!  God,  where 
does  he  come  from?  I mean,  Heil  Hitler 
and  fall  — that’s  what  it’s  about,  and  I 
don’t  think  he  knows  that  — he  really 
doesn’t  know  that.  Of  course  you  need  to 
be  aware  that  there  is  a spiritual  aspect  to 
being  alive. 

Aitken:  Mrs.  Ross  is  another  female 
character  whom  we  cannot  forget. 

e 

Findley:  Mrs.  Ross  is  a very  difficult  lady 
to  tack  down.  She  kept  being  herself  as  I 
wrote  her  — as  they  all  did  really.  But 
some  were  more  easily  grasped  than 
others.  Mrs.  Ross  was  very  difficult  to 
grasp.  She  is  the  one  who’s  caught  in  the 
circle  of  giving  birth  and  wanting  des- 
perately to  hold  on  to  and  control  what 
she  has  given  birth  to.  She  has  seen  one 
child  go  into  death  — now  this  other  child 
is  going  to  go  away  and  defy,  in  a sense, 
her  love,  defy  the  fact  that  he  was  born  of 
her,  by  tearing,  by  rending  the  silver  cord. 
When  she  turns  to  Robert,  it’s  heartbreak- 
ing because  on  one  hand  she  must  of 
course  let  him  go,  and  on  the  other,  it  is 


her  death  knell,  and  she  knows  it,  and  she 
kicks  him  out  of  her  life  and  then  follows 
him.  And  somewhere  it  says  in  the  book, 
follows  him  in  a trance.  She’s  with  him 
every  second,  this  thing  of  her  letters  to 
him,  indecipherable,  but  suddenly  deci- 
pherable — suddenly  she  says  “and  the 
robin”,  or  “in  the  morning”,  and  things 
like  that;  suddenly  a vision  of  something 
alive  leaps  off  the  page  at  you  from  her 
letters.  So  she  waits,  and  she  sits  in  the 
dead  girl’s  chair,  and  she  says  “take  me” 
to  her  companion,  and  has  her  companion 
walk  straight  through  the  streets  of  where 
she  lives,  to  try  and  make  some  connec- 
tion. “I’m  still  here,  in  this  chair  of  this 
dead  person,  with  that  other  person  over 
there  dying”,  and  the  classic  refusal  — 
which  seems  to  be  classic,  I’ve  now  used 
this  three  times  totally  unintentionally  — 
that  moment  when  Mr.  Ross  goes  up  and 
says  “May  I come  in?”  and  she  says, 
“No!”  That’s  not  like  “I  have  a head- 
ache ...  — that  is  total  rejection.  That  is 
no  more  loving.  The  other  thing  she  does, 
though,  which  is,  I think,  so  often  missed, 
is  in  the  church  scene.  Here  she  makes  a 
great  resounding  peace,  because  she 
invites  the  strangers  to  her,  to  go  back  in 
there  with  her,  and  to  listen  to  the  singing. 
She  looks  down  on  all  this  melted  snow 
and  suddenly  thinks,  well,  you  can’t  make 
a snowball  out  of  this  any  more,  it’s 
something  different  here.  Something  gave 
way.  It  may  have  been  her  heart  — I don’t 
know.  She  had  to  have  that  moment  of 
self-preparation,  and  that’s  why  you 
wander  into  a church  alone,  and  that’s  why 
the  churches  do  exist. 

Aitken:  Your  use  of  inanimate  objects  is 
fascinating.  Things  again  and  again  outlast 
and  outlive  their  owners  and  occupants. 

Findley:  I think  you  are  right.  Everything 
in  that  book  has  a life  of  its  own.  It’s  a 
carrier  too  — all  the  objects  are  carriers  of 
someone  else’s  spirit. 

Aitken:  Animals  play  a major  role  in 
Canadian  fiction  and  certainly  your  work 
abounds  with  birds  and  animals. 

Findley:  We  have  to  learn  to  say,  “You  are 
here  too;  we  share  the  place  with  you”. 
They  always  to  me  represent  a kind  of  pure 
version  of  life,  untampered  with  yet,  but 
ready  for  their  own  slow  sense  of  forward 
movement.  The  terrible  arrogance  of  the 
human  race  dragging  its  animals  with  it  into 
destruction  is  just  ghastly. 

Aitken:  Are  we  perhaps  so  insensitive  to 
the  death  of  our  own  kind  — killed  and 
overkilled  each  day  — that  you  had  to  use 
rabbits  and  horses  to  reach  us? 

Findley:  Yes,  of  course  I did.  It  was  a 
horrible  world  that  you  and  I grew  up  in,  in 
the  sense  that  we  had  just  gone  through  the 
Depression  and  were  now  going  through  a 
world  war  — but  nevertheless,  I don’t 
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think  anybody  who  was  born  since  the 
bomb  will  ever  know  what  it  was  to  live 
without  it.  Our  moral  concept  of  horror 
was  altered  forever.  We  once  lived  in  a 
different  world,  a world  without  the  bomb. 

I will  never  forget  as  long  as  I live  that 
moment  when  that  bomb  fell,  and  the 
inconceivability  of  it.  We  must  remember 
the  children  that  are  being  taught  now  have 
always  lived  with  it.  They  have  no  concept 
of  the  human  race  as  it  was  before 
someone  made  that  thing;  they  have  no 
concept  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a human  being 
who  devised  it,  because  it’s  like  television 
and  telephones  and  things  — you  don’t 
really  sit  around  thinking  “well,  somebody 
took  the  trouble  to  invent  this”.  They  all 
accept  these  things  — it’s  the  acceptance 
of  a dehumanized  world.  We’re  going  to 
die.  And  after  us  there  ain’t  nobody  who’s 
going  to  remember  the  world  before  the 
bomb,  and  when  that  happens  we  have  to 
have  left  something  — like  that  book,  as 
far  as  I’m  concerned  — behind  us  that  says 
“This  is  the  human  impulse  that  made  the 
o world  you  live  in.  Stop  it,  now!” 

' Aitken:  In  common  with  many  Canadian 
authors,  you  have  been  a victim  of 
censorship.  Someone  who  knew  nothing 
about  literature  or  even  the  evils  of 
fragmentation  managed  to  have  your  book 
banned  on  the  basis  of  the  homosexual 
rape  scene. 

Findley:  Well,  I’m  not  surprised  at  all;  this 
also  happened  down  in  the  classic  Renais- 
sance country.  It’s  heartbreaking,  though, 


because  you  think,  then  why  did  I write  it? 
They  haven’t  understood.  That  person 
who  wants  that  book  removed  for  that 
reason,  I would  say,  is  a rapist  of  a kind,  a 
cultural  rapist,  because  he  has  taken  an 
event  and  hasn’t  seen  through  what  the 
artist  has  done  with  it  and  has  intended  by 
it.  What  is  intended  — so  people  get  this 
message  loud  and  clear  — is  not  a graphic 
description  of  homosexual  rape.  It’s  a 
horrifying  piece  of  writing,  and  it’s  a 
horrifying  depiction  of  something  terrible 
happening. 

Aitken:  This,  I assume,  is  why  your  novel 
is  called  The  Wars,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  scene  does  is  to  make  the  statement  of 
the  whole  novel  more  comprehensive. 

Long  live  the  dead,  indeed! 

“So  far  you  have  read  of  the  deaths  of 
557,017  people,  one  of  whom  was  killed  by 
a street  car,  one  of  whom  died  of 
bronchitis,  and  one  of  whom  died  in  a bam 
with  hgr  rabbits.” 

In  the  midst  of  peace,  we  are  at  war. 

Findley:  One  of  the  wars  we’re  fighting  is 
about  censorship.  I think  the  banning  of 
books  is  a false  moral  issue,  not  a true  one. 
Look  what  they’ve  done  to  Margaret 
Laurence,  too.  I take  the  greatest  delight  in 
watching  Margaret  in  this  marvellous  little 
film  they’ve  made  about  her,  responding  to 
censorship.  I had  thought  that  I was  the 
only  one  who  shook  with  anger,  but  she 
shakes;  she  rises  up  in  her  wrath,  and  it  is 
truly  marvellous  to  behold  someone  who 


really  is  a spiritual  person  reacting  to  the 
phony  spiritual  people  and  putting  them  in 
their  place.  She  does  it  beautifully,  by  just 
stating  that  all  her  work  is  filled  with 
respect  for  God,  and  if  you  read  it  with  an 
unhampered  mind,  you’d  see  that. 

Aitken:  What  are  your  future  writing 
plans? 

Findley:  I’m  going  to  write  the  screenplay 
for  The  Wars,  and  I look  forward  to  that 
very  much.  And  then  I am  writing  two 
parts  of  a television  drama  about  a family 
who  lived  in  Toronto  during  the  First  World 
War  period.  After  a holiday,  I want  to  redo 
the  first  act  of  my  play,  John  A.  Himself, 
and  then  start  on  a novel  about  this 
university,  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Aitken:  Well,  now  your  year  here  as  a 
writer-in-residence  is  over,  I suspect  that 
even  someone  with  the  agility  of  Marian 
Engel  is  going  to  have  a hard  act  to  follow. 


Timothy  Findley  is  an  author  and  play- 
wright. His  recent  novel,  The  Wars,  won 
the  Governor  General’s  Award  in  1977. 
Mr.  Findley  has  been  Writer-in  Residence 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  during  the 
academic  year  1979-80. 

Johan  Aitken  is  a professor  of  English  at 
the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of 
Toronto.  Dr.  Aitken  is  a regular  con- 
tributor to  educational  magazines  and 
journals. 
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Teaching  dialectically 
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The  dialectic /holistic  approach  provides  an 
alternative  theoretical  framework  for 
pedagogy  and  curriculum.  It  leads  to 
reform  both  of  the  methods  and  of  the 
objectives  of  teaching.  While  political 
structure  — which  is  presently  taught 
within  the  framework  of ‘social  studies’  — 
serves  as  the  main  illustration  in  this 
article,  most  subjects  are  touched  upon. 

The  approach  outlined  is  adaptable  to  all 
educational  levels  and  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  topic  or  subject  area.  I believe  it 
is  valid  for  all  areas  of  knowledge  and 
instruction.  Therefore  I suggest  that  one 
read  this  article  with  attention  to  the 
principles  at  work,  not  the  content  they 
manifest  themselves  through. 

The  Theoretical  Positions 

At  a broad,  yet  valid,  level  of  generaliza- 
tion, we  can  group  the  philosophies  of 
education  into  two  general  approaches:  one 
analytical/individualistic;  the  other  dialec- 
tical/holistic. The  former  is  universally 
practiced  in  the  public  schools  and  has  as 
its  chief  characteristic  the  premises  that: 

a)  A totality  consists  of  individual  units 
(parts,  components,  factors,  etc.). 

b)  These  units  each  have  an  individual 
essence. 

c)  Each  unit  can  be  taken  out  of 
(abstracted  from,  examined  separately  from) 
the  whole. 

d)  The  essence  of  the  unit  does  not  change 
because  it  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
totality. 

e)  The  totality  is  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

To  clarify,  let  us  see  this  orientation 
applied  to  educational  practice,  randomly 
choosing  the  example  of  high  school  social 
studies.  To  simplify,  let  us  say  this  subject 
consists  of  the  study  of  economics,  history, 
political  structure,  and  social  philosophy. 
Now  let  us  paraphrase  (a)  to  (e)  above: 

a)  Social  studies  (a  totality)  consists  of  the 
topics  of  economics,  history,  political 
structure  and  social  philosophy  (the  indi- 
vidual units). 

b)  Each  topic  is  separate  and  has  unique 
things  to  teach  us  (each  has  an  individual 
essence). 

c)  We  can  study  each  of  the  four  topics 
separately  (they  can  be  abstracted). 

d)  Economics  is  still  economics,  history  is 
still  history,  etc.  even  though  we  are  taking 
them  out  of  the  larger  context  of  social 
studies  to  examine  each  separately  (each 
unit  retains  its  essence). 


e)  After  detailed  study  of  economics, 
history,  social  philosophy,  and  political 
structure,  we  will  ‘know’  social  studies 
(the  totality  is  the  sum  of  its  parts). 

We  can  therefore  see  that  social  studies 
(the  totality)  consists  of  four  topics  (the 
individual  units).  Thus  to  ‘know’  social 
studies  we  need  to  ‘know’  four  topics. 
Social  studies  itself  (the  totality)  cannot  be 
considered  a fifth  thing  to  know  because 
we  know  it  automatically  when  we 
understand  all  of  the  four  units. 

Let  us  compare  this  with  the  dialectical 
approach.  For  our  purposes,  the  term 
‘dialectic’  can  be  defined  as  a conceptuali- 
zation of  a totality  which  assigns  a 
necessary  significance  not  only  to  the  units 
which  form  the  whole  but  also  to  the 
relationships  between  the  individual  units. 
To  understand  this  statement  fully,  and  to 
appreciate  the  term  ‘necessary  sig- 
nificance,’ let  us  follow  the  same  procedure 
used  in  explicating  the  term  ‘analytical.’ 
The  philosophical  orientation  we  are 
calling  dialectic  has  as  its  chief  characteris- 
tics the  premises  that: 

a)  A totality  consists  of  individual  units 
and  the  inter-relationships  of  these  units. 

b)  The  essence  of  each  unit  includes  the 
inter-relationship  it  has  with  other  units 
and  the  whole. 

c)  The  individual  unit,  if  abstracted  out  of 
the  whole,  loses  this  relational  aspect  of  its 
essence. 

d)  Thus,  the  unit  changes  in  the  process  of 
abstraction  (separation  of  the  part  from  the 
whole). 

e)  The  totality  is,  therefore,  more  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts;  it  is  unique  because  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  both  the  units  and  their 
inter-relationships. 

We  therefore  have  a radically  different 
conception  of  social  studies  from  that 
provided  by  the  analytic  approach.  If  we 
number  the  topics  (economics,  histojy, 
political  structure,  social  philosophy) 
within  social  studies  1 to  4,  we  see  that: 

i)  1,2,3,  and  4 are  significant  for  study. 

ii)  The  relation  of  1 + 2,  1 + 3,  1+4,  2 + 3, 

2 + 4,  and  3 + 4 are  significant  for  study. 

iii)  The  relation  of  1 + 2 + 3,  1 + 3 + 4, 

1+2  + 4,  and  2 + 3 + 4 are  significant  for 
study. 

iv)  The  relation  of  1 + 2 + 3 + 4 is  significant 
for  study  (this  is  the  whole). 

If  we  add  up  all  the  significant  areas  of 
study,  we  now  find  that  we  have  not  4 (as 


with  the  analytic  model)  but  15  (see  Note 

1). 

The  foregoing  demonstrates  that  we  are 
subjecting  our  youth  to  an  extremely 
over-simplified  version  of  reality  when  we 
rely  upon  an  analytic  philosophical  base  for 
our  curriculum.  This  is  because  reality  is 
not  so  obliging  that  everything  ‘keeps  its 
place.’  At  all  levels  of  reality,  entities  are 
in  constant  interaction.  For  illustration,  at 
the  level  of  social  reality,  we  need  turn  no 
further  than  daily  news  reports.  Therein, 
we  are  made  conscious  of  the  simple  fact 
that  such  entities  as  economics,  public 
opinion,  provincial  governments,  parlia- 
ment, ethnic/cultural  groups,  etc.,  all 
interact  and  greatly  influence  each  other. 
Furthermore,  that  entity  called  the  ‘Cana- 
dian Nation’  can  hardly  be  understood  as 
merely  the  sum  of  these  entities.  Rather 
Canada  must  be  conceptualized  as  a 
‘whole’  within  which  interacting  entities 
affect  — and  cause  changes  within  — each 
other,  and  as  a result  change  the  very 
essence  of  our  nation.  Our  current 
so-called  constitutional  and  energy-pricing 
‘crises’  are  concrete  examples  of  situations 
which  can  be  comprehended  only  from  a 
perspective  which  recognizes  the  dynamic 
nature  of  our  social  reality. 

At  the  level  of  the  natural  sciences,  a 
dialectical  perspective  is  equally  neces- 
sary. Surely  the  recent  public  awareness 
of,  for  example,  ecology  means  that 
students  must  know  the  inter-relation  of 
chemistry,  geography,  physics,  mete- 
orology, biology,  etc.  if  they  are  to  have 
any  comprehension  of  phenomena  such  as 
‘acid  rain’  and  the  ‘threat  to  the  ozone 
layer,’  or  to  have  intelligent  opinions  upon 
questions  such  as  t«»e  disposal  of  chemical 
and  nuclear  waste.  Such  issues  and 
phenomena  can  only  be  understood  by  a 
mind  capable  of  grasping  the  connections 
between  chemical,  meteorological,  biologi- 
cal, etc.  processes.  They  cannot  be 
understood  through  studying  self- 
contained,  isolated,  autonomous  discip- 
lines. 

Obviously,  if  one  basic  objective  of 
schooling  is  to  provide  students  with  the 
conceptual  tools  to  grasp,  and  cope  with, 
the  contingencies  of  their  own 
social/environmental  existence,  then  we 
must  stress  the  interrelation  and  inter- 
connection of  the  subjects  we  teach  — as 
well  as  the  inter-connections  between  the 
sub-disciplinary  components  of  these  large 
subject  categories  (physics,  social  studies, 
literature,  etc.).  I have  written  this  guide 
precisely  because  I believe  that  today’s 


student  is  being  ill-prepared  to  perform 
i such  syntheses;  indeed  the  student  may  not 
even  be  aware  that  such  syntheses  are 
needed.  (After  all,  if  to  know  the  parts  is  to 
know  the  whole,  then  the  student’s  task  — 
both  in  his  mind  and  in  his  teacher’s  — is 
completed  when  he  masters  his  specific 
subjects.) 

Identifying  the  Object  of  Study 

Let  us  now  work  through  our  chosen 
example  (political  structure)  to  appreciate 
the  complexity  of  the  task.  To  restate:  we 
are  considering  the  ‘units’  within  social 
studies  to  be  economics,  history,  social 
philosophy,  and  political  structure;  the  task 
at  hand  is  to  examine  political  structure 
dialectically. 

Logically,  we  should  start  by  identifying 
the  unit.  What  is  political  structure?  Is  it: 

i)  A physical  institution  (courthouse,  legis- 
lative assembly,  the  office  of  the  ombuds- 
man, etc.)? 

ii)  A principle  (the  principle  of  democracy, 
the  principle  of  property  rights,  etc.)? 

iii)  A documented  code  (the  constitution, 
the  criminal  code,  etc.)? 

iv)  A collection  of  agencies  for  social 
control  (the  police  forces,  municipal 
governments,  etc.)? 

v)  A tradition  which  is  followed  (the 
resignation  of  parliamentary  government 
on  losing  a vote  of  confidence,  the 
traditional  belief  that  voting  represents  the 
‘will  of  the  people,’  the  unwritten  constitu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  etc.)? 

The  list  is  easily  expanded,  but  already  we 
see  the  problem  — how  best  to  isolate  the 
subject  of  our  study?  We  know,  for 
example,  that  education  is  very  much 
under  direct  control  of  the  ‘government,’ 
yet  normally  we  do  not  consider  education 
a part  of  political  structure.  On  the  other 
hand,  Parliament  and  Congress  are  readily 
acknowledged  to  be  wholly  ‘political’ 
structures.  What  this  means  is  that  we  will 
not  find  universal  agreement  on  a definition 
of  political  structure  ; nor  is  it  likely  that 
any  definition  that  is  seriously  proposed  is 
completely  erroneous. 

Thus,  we  have  already  amply  illustrated 
one  very  limiting  aspect  of  the  analytic 
approach:  we  see  that  to  isolate  a chosen 
unit  is  not  a straightforward  task.  The 
dialectic  approach  minimizes  this  problem 
by  visualizing  the  unit  itself  as  a dynamic 
entity  which,  because  of  its  constant 
inter-action  with  the  whole  and  the  other 
units,  is  in  a state  of  action  rather  than  an 


inert  entity.  (The  very  meaning  of,  in  this 
case,  ‘political’  changes  because  the  term  is 
always  being  re-interpreted  by  men.  Con- 
sequently, a dialectical  definition  of  the 
unit  will  include  the  active  nature  of  the 
unit.) 

I therefore  offer  the  following  as  but  one 
example  of  a definition  favored  by  a 
dialectical  orientation:  political  structure 
comprises  the  formal  mechanisms  through 
which  people  of  a nation  consciously 
assign  power  to  officials  to  administer  and 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  the 
name  of  all  people  of  that  nation. 

This  definition  has  several  features 
which  perhaps  warrant  elaboration,  but  I 
feel  the  following  are  the  most  relevant 
indices  of  it  as  a dialectical  definition. 

The  ‘formal  mechanisms’  are  seen  to  be 
the  result  of  a process  through  which  an 
intended  action  (ruling  of  the  country)  is 
carried  out. 

The  action  is  not  haphazard;  it  implies  that 
there  is  some  understanding  between  the 
governed  and, the  governing  as  to  both  the 
area  of  responsibility  (the  affairs  of  the 
country)  and  the  manner  of  carrying  out 
the  responsibility  (through  the  formal 
mechanisms  which  make  such  action 
‘legitimate’). 

Note  that  ‘formal  mechanisms’ , ‘administ- 
ration and  regulation,’  and  ‘the  affairs  of 
the  nation’  are  not  static  concepts  but 
imply  a constantly  ongoing  process  of 
self-definition  (i.e.  what  is  a proper  ‘affair 
of  the  nation’  obviously  differs  among 
nations  and  throughout  history  — See  Note 
2). 

At  this  point  it  is  becoming  obvious  that  a 
dialectical  definition  of  political  structure 
necessarily  leads  us  to  divide  our  attention 
between  the  object  of  study  itself  and  the 
environment  of  that  object  (i.e.  political 
structure  varies  from  place  to  place  and 
over  time).  The  immediate  and  most 
striking  advantage  is  that  students  will  not 
be  deceived  into  believing  that  any 
particular  political  structure  (Congress, 
Parliament,  Diet,  etc.)  can  be  treated  as 
being  wholly  representative.  Each  can  be 
understood  only  within  its  larger  socio- 
historical  dimensions. 

The  Manner  of  Study 

Having  come  this  far,  one  problem  — that 
of  freeing  teaching  from  the  simplistic 
reductionism  of  the  analytic  approach  — 
is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  solved. 
However,  we  have  uncovered  a new  one. 

Our  new  concern  centers  on  ‘the 


answer.’  In  dialectics,  we  can  never  be 
secure  in  believing  that  we  completely 
understand  the  object  of  our  study  (i.e.  we 
can  never  be  sure  that  we  have  identified 
all  the  interrelationships).  This  makes 
students  more  aware  of  the  intricacies, 
complexities,  and  apparent  conflicts  of  the 
world.  It  sends  them  on  a perpetual  quest 
for  deeper  understanding  instead  of  seeking 
a terminal  point  in  the  form  of  a whdlly 
accepted,  absolute  ‘answer.’  But  students 
do  not  undertake  this  quest  blindly  and 
without  guidance. 

Of  importance,  we  can  readily  see  both 
where  and  how  to  look  for  new  knowledge. 
We  must  look  to  the  inter-relationships 
among  (in  this  particular  case)  political 
structure,  social  philosophy,  economics 
and  history;  and  then  we  must  consider  the 
internal  workings  of  each  (but  always 
keeping  in  mind  the  link  between  the 
internal  character  of  the  unit,  the  other 
units,  and  the  whole).  To  this  end,  we  can 
best  carry  out  the  task  by  treating  political 
structure  as  a function  of  other  units,  as 
well  as  internally  having  relational  func- 
tions. 

To  clarify  the  transition  from  theory  to 
real  object  to  methodology,  perhaps  a bit 
of  elaboration  is  in  order.  Let  us  now 
consider  a few  of  the  many  possible 
concrete  areas  of  exploration  in  the 
dialectical  teaching  of  political  structure 
within  social  studies. 

A Brief  Illustration 

We  recall  that  we  should  attempt,  at  the 
least,  to  understand  political  structure  in 
relation  to  other  units. 

(a)  Political  Structure  and  Economics  — 
Political  overseeing  of  the  economic 
activity  of  a nation  varies  from  complete 
centralization,  as  in  China,  to  ‘inducement’ 
influences  such  as  the  workings  of  the 
Treasury  Board.  (This  is  one  kind  of 
relationship:  R-l) 

Histories  of  political  structures  reveal 
many  concrete  examples  of  economic 
structures  being  shaped  by  political  con- 
tingencies and  vice-versa.  Examples: 
Feudal  alliances  gave  rise  to  independent 
fifedoms  — thus,  to  carry  out  the  function 
of  defense,  the  political  structure  de- 
veloped a new  economic  form  to  raise 
taxes  for  the  military.  In  another  era, 
capitalist  economies  encouraged  the  de- 
velopment of  colonial  mechanisms  (navies, 
bureaucracies,  etc.)  by  the  political  struc- 
tures of  the  ‘imperialistic’  countries  to 
ensure  uninterrupted  supply  of  raw  mate- 
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rials.  With  but  two  examples,  we  have 
unveiled  a rich,  controversial,  and  academ- 
ically stimulating  area  of  inter-relationships 
which  help  to  explain  six  hundred  years  of 
world  history.  (R-2) 

(b)  Political  Structure  and  Social 
Philosophy  — All  political  structures  rest 
upon,  and  find  support  in,  a philosophy  of 
man,  society  and  state.  We  can  see  this 
process  at  work  by  examining  the  ‘liberal’ 
philosophies  of,  for  example,  Locke, 

Burke,  and  Mill,  and  noting  how  they  are 
supportive  of ‘democratic’  political  institu- 
tions, while  the  ‘socialist’  countries  seek  a 
philosophical  cornerstone  elsewhere  (e.g., 
Marx,  Lenin  and  Mao).  (R-3) 

We  might  consider  what  constitutes 
‘political  dissent.’  One  could  challenge 
students  with  the  question  as  to  why  the 
philosophies  of  freedom  and  equality  could 
find  neither  support  nor  sympathy  in  the 
hierarchical  political  structure  of 
feudalism.  Concurrently,  we  could  ask 
students  to  consider  the  irony  of  the 
‘mother  of  democracy’  — Athens  — being 
perfectly  content  to  live  off  a slave 
economy  and  willing  to  tolerate  regular 
purges  of  dissidents.  (R-4) 

(c)  Political  Structure  and  History  — With 
the  above,  we  have  already  added  an 
historical  perspective  to  political  structure 
in  reference  to  social  philosophy  and 
economics  — how  they  converged  in 
principle  and  practice  in  identifiable  histor- 
ical eras.  (R-5)  We  can  gain  further  insight 
into  this  correlation  by  extending  our 
examples  — for  example,  noting  how 
social  philosophy  changes  when  a people 
is  invaded  and  the  new  political  structure 
is  rationalized.  (R-6). 

Concluding  Remarks 
Six  general  but  very  significant  relation- 
ships have  been  illustrated  with  little  effort. 
The  list  can  easily  be  expanded,  but  to  do 
so  is  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  exercise. 
That  purpose  is  founded  in  the  belief  that 
the  exercise  is  paramount  and  that 
educative  value  lies  in  going  through  the 
process  oneself.  To  present  a ‘definitive’ 
list  of  relationships  pushes  us  back  into  the 
analytic  trap  of  seeking  the  ‘answer.’  What 
a dialectical  educational  perspective  prop- 
oses instead  is  a method  of  thinking  and 
analyzing  which  seeks  a new  form  of 
understanding. 

Although  I have  utilized  an  aspect  of 
social  studies  to  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
dialectical  principles,  I should  emphasize 
that  all  of  the  school  curriculum  stands  to 
benefit  from  their  conscious  application.  I 
have  already  noted  that  the  sciences  can 
best  help  students  cope  with  ecological 
problems  through  outlining  the  inter- 
relation of  chemical,  geological,  physical, 
etc.  phenomena.  Furthermore,  at  the  more 
abstract  level  of  theoretical  science,  the 
Einsteinian  universe  rejects  Newtonian 
absolutes  of  time,  space,  velocity,  gravita- 
tion and  mass  in  favor  of  field  theories 
which  simultaneously  incorporate  gravita- 


tional, electromagnetic  and  quantum- 
mechanical  vectors  within  one  mathemati- 
cal model.  Turning  to  the  mathematical 
subjects  of  algebra,  geometry  and 
trigonometry,  it  is  evident  that  the  linear. 
Euclidean  matrix  is  insufficient  for  the  task 
of  constructing  such  a mathematical  model. 
The  challenge  is  clear  for  mathematics  and 
physical  science  teachers:  rigid  com- 
partmentalization  of  their  traditional  sub- 
ject areas  will  result  in  the  release  of  students 
trained  in  a Newtonian  outlook  into  an 
Einsteinian  universe. 

In  an  other  ‘traditional’  subject  area,  we  are 
now  beginning  to  appreciate  more  fully  the 
old  adage  ‘a  healthy  mind;  a healthy  body.’ 
Today,  physical  education  recognizes  the 
inter-relation  of  nutritional,  chemical, 
psychological  and  physiological  factors 
which  must  constantly  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  establishment  of  any 
comprehensive  and  pedagogically  justifi- 
able recreational  program.  In  like  manner, 
the  literature  teacher  can  no  longer  afford 
to  teach  a literary  work  ‘from  the  inside’ 

— in  terms  of  an  ‘internal’  analysis.  Social 
/historical  milieu,  author  biography,  con- 
temporary relevance,  ideological  implica- 
tion — all  these  are  correlations  which 
must  be  drawn  and  which  belie  the  naive 
hope  that  we  can  teach  a work  for  its 
‘intrinsic’  value  without  recourse  to  exter- 
nal contingencies.  Similarly,  the  teaching 
of  reading  skills  cannot  be  restricted  to 
mere  rote  grammatical  drills.  Visual 
difficulties,  the  psychological  state  of  the 
learner,  the  implicit  and  potentially  un- 
desirable ideological  messages  which  the 
so-called  ‘hidden  curriculum’  embodies  . . . 
all  are  now  realities  to  be  cognizant  of  in 
the  teaching  of  reading  skills. 

Such  inter-relationships  are,  of  course, 
often  intuitively  grappled  with  by  conscien- 
tious professional  teachers.  Many  of  these 
teachers,  however,  lack  a theoretical 
framework  to  help  them  avoid  the 
‘pigeon-holing’  of  educational  experiences 
into  the  autonomous,  individual  boxes  we 
call  ‘subjects’.  Subjects  cannot  and  do  not 
exist  within  a vacuum;  human  intelligence 
does  not  consist  of  solitary  ‘islands’ 
labelled  ‘physics,’  ‘literature,’  ‘social 
studies,’  etc.  That  is  the  legacy  of  the 
fallacious  and  outdated  notions  of  faulty 
psychology,  replaced  today  with  the  more 
realistic  view  of  cognition  as  the  simul- 
taneous and  complex  interaction  of  many 
ways  of  perceiving  the  world.  What  the 
above  outlined  educational  philosophy  and 
method  seeks  is  simply  to  provide  a 
theoretical  framework  and  general 
pedagogical  guidelines  for  reflecting  the 
complexity  of  reality  in  classroom  pedagog- 
ical practice. 

Today,  many  educators  are  aware  of  the 
gap  many  students  perceive  between 
academic  instruction  and  ‘reality.’  An 
analytic  educational  approach  has  resulted 
in  ‘fragmenting’  the  world  into  disciplines, 
subjects,  professions,  etc.  But,  of  course, 
social  reality  always  exists  as  a whole  — a 
whole  in  which  the  student  lives.  What 


greater  challenge  can  a teacher  seek  than 
to  impart  skills  which  help  the  student  to 
reassemble  this  artificially  fragmented 
world  into  a rational,  meaningful,  whole! 

The  importance  of  this  approach  — and 
therefore  this  guide  — is  to  be  found  in  the 
theoretical  position  outlined.  The  actual 
application  of  the  theory  in  practice  can, 
and  should,  remain  a matter  of  individual 
experiment  and  learning. 


Notes: 

1.  Here,  we  are  assuming  that  order  is  not 
important  and  also  that  the  units  are  static. 
If  we  change  one  unit,  then  we  have  a 
change  in  eight  relationships.  In  the 
analytic  model,  if  one  unit  changes,  then 
we  can  properly  show  this  by  simply 
adding  one  more  factor  for  a total  of  five. 

2.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  the  designa- 
tion of  the  nation  as  the  gross  polity.  It  is 
conceded  that  this  stipulation  is  time- 
bound  (distinctly  modem),  but  it  is  the 
largest  structure  in  modem  civilization 
which  demands  a very  high  degree  of 
institutional  and  ideological  compatability 
within  the  inclusive  political  structure. 
Therefore,  at  the  school  level ,J.t  becomes  a 
very  fruitful  unit  of  study,  even  when 
expanded  beyond  itself  to  include  study  of 
the  U.N.,  ‘satellite’  countries,  alliances, 
etc.B 


EDUcqTionqL 

future* 

anticipations  by  the  next 
generation  of  Canadian 
scholars 


Kas  Mazurek,  author  of  this  article,  is 
editor  of  a recent  book  entitled  Educa- 
tional Futures:  Anticipations  by  the  Next 
Generation  of  Canadian  Scholars.  Authors 
of  the  book  are  graduate  students  who,  as 
tomorrow’s  educational  leaders,  address 
the  future  as  they  see  it  now.  The  book  is 
available  at  $5.00  per  copy  from  The 
Department  of  Educational  Foundations,  i 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Alber- 
ta, Edmonton,  Alberta,  T6G  2E1.  Cheques 
should  be  payable  to  the  Dept,  of 
Educational  Foundations,  University  of 
Alberta.  » 
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Le  Projet 


Valeurs 


Humaines 


Herve  Boudreault,  recherchiste, 
OISE,  Bureau  regional  d’Ottawa 

Nous  presentons  ici  la  premiere  partie  de 
1’ article  sur  le  projet  valeurs  humaines.  La 
deuxieme  partie  apparaitra  dans  le  numero 
de  fevrier. 


Genese  du  projet 

Le  projet  Valeurs  humaines  a ete  mis  sur 
pieds  pour  repondre  a un  besoin  clairement 
exprime  par  les  etudiants  et  les  respon- 
sables  de  Feducation  aux  valeurs  a Fecole 
secondaire  francophone  en  Ontario.  Dans 
la  conjoncture  des  transformations  suite  a 
F integration  des  ecoles  privees  au  systeme 
public  et  a Fevolution  sociale,  une  solution 
nouvelle  s’impose. 

A l’epoque,  un  sondage  de  l’OTF  revele 
une  position  dififerente  entre  anglophones 
et  francophones  par  rapport  a Feducation 
aux  valeurs.  Cet  element  culturel  important 
renforce  la  decision  d’aller  vers  un  cours 
specifique  en  Valeurs,  de  preference  au 
mode  d’integration  aux  matieres  du  curri- 
culum, tel  que  preconise  par  le  ministere 
de  FEducation.  Le  tableau  I donne,  dans  la 
colonne  PF,  le  pourcentage  des  professeurs 
francophones  qui  s’expriment  touchant 
Feducation  aux  valeurs.  Les  3 demieres 
colonnes  dans  l’ordre  indiquent  l’opinion 


des  professeurs  anglophones  (P);  des 
professeurs-educateurs  dans  les  services 
(PE);  et  les  administrateurs  (A).  Les  items 
14,  15  et  18  en  particulier  manifestent  une 
attitude  favorable  au  cours  specifique  en 
education  aux  valeurs.  On  admet  que  tous 
les  professeurs  (14)  doivent  participer  a 
Feducation  aux  valeurs.  En  meme  temps 
on  laisse  deviner  la  necessite  d’une 
certaine  expertise  (24)  pour  mener  a bien 
une  tache  difficile  (15  et  18).  II  semble 
qu’une  approche  sporadique  integree  aux 
matieres  du  curriculum  ne  saurait  accom- 
pagner  Fetudiant  dans  son  cheminement. 

L’initiative  de  Felaboration  d’un  cours 
vient  d’un  groupe  de  professeurs  sensibles 
a la  question.  La  mise  en  eommun  des 
experiences  et  des  essais  de  chacun 
conduit  a une  demarche  plus  profonde.  Un 
dialogue  s’ amorce  avec  des  specialistes 
(Beck,  Wilson,  McPhail,  Mercure,  Quintin, 
etc.)  pour  bien  orienter  le  projet  qui  prend 
forme.  On  choisit  done  d’exploiter  l’ap- 
proche  de  la  dynamique  du  moi,  de  la 
croissance  personnelle  plutot  que  le  be-  . 
haviorisme  ou  la  psychologie  du  com- 
portement.  La  litterature  en  ce  domaine 
foumit  ample  matiere  pour  etayer  une 
recherche  serieuse:  Rogers  (1919,  1976); 
Frankl  (1963);  Raths  (1966)  Harris  (1970); 
Maslow  (1970);  Pfeiffer  & Jones  (1970); 
Simon  (1972);  Berne  (1973);  Gordon  (1974); 
Elliott  (1975);  Ireland  (1975);  Kohlberg 


Groupe  de  He  annee  en  session  de  fishbowl 

(1975);  Guindon  (1976);  Artaud  (1978); 
James  & Jongeward  (1979)  et  d’autres. 

‘C’est  en  forgeant  qu’on  de  vient  forge- 
ron.’  Le  vieux  dicton  n’eveille  plus  les 
images  d’autrefois,  mais  on  y trouve  autant 
de  sagesse  et  de  verite.  Promouvoir  le 
changement  chez  les  personnes  sans  le 
concours  de  tout  l’etre  demeure  utopique. 
Dans  leur  demarche,  les  auteurs  prevoient 
une  juste  part  des  dimensions  cognitive  et 
affective.  Amener  les  etudiants  a se 
prendre  en  charge,  a devenir  autonome, 
voila  l’objectif.  Le  materiel  pedagogique 
s’enrichit  d’objectifs,  de  concepts,  de 
textes,  de  strategies  et  de  references  dans 
une  edition  preliminaire  d’environ  2000 
pages,  qu’utilisent  une  trentaine  de 
professeurs. 

En  1974,  l’lnstitut  des  Etudes 
pedagogiques  de  FOntario  (OISE)  invite 
Carmel  Roy  a prendre  la  direction  du 
Projet  Valeurs  humaines.  Avec  l’appui  du 
ministere  de  F Education  et  des  Conseils 
scolaires  ainsi  que  les  Associations  profes- 
sionnelles,  un  reseau  de  formation 
pedagogique  et  d’ implantation  fonctionne 
dans  tout  FOntario  frangais. 

De  1973  a 1979,  dans  15  centres 
differents,  l’equipe  de  Valeurs  humaines 
prodigue  de  nombreux  services  don’t  voici 


les  principaux: 

A — Ateliers 

1.  pour  les  parents  18 

2.  pour  les  administrateurs  1 1 

3.  pour  les  professeurs  31 

4.  devaluation  6 

B — Autre s activites 

1 . session  de  croissance  aux  professeurs  16 

2.  session  de  formation  acceleree  10 

3.  session  de  cours  Valeurs  humaines 

aux  parents  1 1 


Apres  2 ans  de  rodage  et  une  enquete 
systematique  aupres  des  etudiants  et  des 
professeurs,  on  effectue  une  revision 
complete  des  programmes  de  9e  et  de  lie 
annee.  En  1977,  les  editions  Novalis  a 
Ottawa  publient  les  5 ouvrages  suivants: 
Moi,  toi  et  les.autres  (9e  annee);  Eveils  et 
engagements  successifs  (lie  annee);  un 
Guide  du  professeur  pour  chaque  cours;  un 
Receuil  de  textes.  Ce  n'est  qu’en  octobre 


Tableau  I 

Opinion  comparative  % des  professeurs  francophones  (PF)  sur  9 items  d’un  total  de  18,  par  rapport 
a:  l' education  aux  valeurs  devrait.  . . . 


(‘parfaitement  d’accord/d’ accord’  seulement) 

(3)  s’intituler  Education  aux  valeurs  comme  matiere 

PF 

52 

P 

19 

PE 

16 

A 

14 

(5) 

influencer  les  structures  administratives 

40 

22 

16 

16 

(9) 

se  limiter  a l’exemple  du  professeur  seulement 

21 

8 

10 

8 

(13) 

se  rapporter  a la  pensee,  pas  a Faction 

20 

5 

8 

4 

(14) 

etre  la  responsabilite  de  tous  les  educateurs 

83 

91 

92 

95 

05) 

aider  les  etudiants  a clarifier  leurs  valeurs 

56 

40 

39 

35 

(18) 

etre  source  de  solutions  aux  conflits  moraux 

52 

37 

25 

33 

(24) 

faire  partie  integrante  des  matieres  au  programme 

64 

82 

81 

89 

,(28) 

etre  l’element  central  du  sujet  a l’etude 

46 

29 

26 

26 

Total  % 

48 

37 

35 

36 

21 


Repartition  des  Etudiants  du  Cours  de  Valeurs  Humaines  dans  les  Ecoles  Francophones  de  (’Ontario  — 
1978-79 


Endroit 

Ecole  secondaire 

9e 

lOe 

lie 

12e 

Total 

Casselman 

Casselman 

901 

90' 

180 

Cornwall 

La  Citadelle 

25 

28 

53 

General  Vanier 

1 

3 

4 

4 

12 

Hawkesbury 

Regionale  Hawkesbury 

305 2 

31 12 

50 

666 

Kapuskasing 

Cite  des  Jeunes 

78 

104 

182 

Kirkland  Lake 

Kirkland  Lake 

30 

30 

New  Liskeard 

Ste-Marie 

303 

604 

North  Bay 

Algonquin 

40 

29 

69 

Noelville 

Riviere  des  Frangais 

16 

4 

20 

Orleans 

Gameau 

643 

121 

37 

222 

Ottawa 

Belcourt 

100 

21 

42 

53 

216 

Cartier 

20 

20 

Champlain 

42 

17 

23 

23 

105 

Chariebois 

250 

75 

37 

33 

395 

De  La  Salle 

120 

20 

80 

63 

283 

Andre  Laurendeau 

25 

21 

46 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Franco-Cite 

233 

52 

74 

Sudbury 

Franco-jeunesse 

20 

51 

20 

Macdonald  Cartier 

36 

36 

Rayside  (Azilda) 

29 

33 

62 

Timmins 

Theriault 

69 

33 

102 

36 

240 

Welland 

Confederation 

283 

55 

83 

TOTAUX:  21 

1349 

610 

863 

282 

3104 

1 Les  etudiants  participent  a un  module  d’environ  12  heures. 

2Tous  les  etudiants  de  9E  et  de  lOe  participent  a un  module  d’environ  30  cours  en  Valeurs. 
3Cours  de  9e  oil  il  peut  y avoir  des  etudiants  de  lOe. 

4On  s’inspire  du  programme  de  Valeurs  humaines  en  complement. 


1979  que  le  cours  de  12e  annee,  intitule 
Une  conscience  responsable  . . . dans  un 
moride  vivant,  le  Guide  du  Professeur  et  le 
Recueil  de  textes  paraissent  chez  Novalis. 

Toutes  les  ecoles  secondaires  franco- 
phones inscrivent  un  temps  de  formation 
humaine  et  morale  a l’horaire  regulier  selon 
leurs  conditions  particulieres.  La  tres 
grande  majorite  offre  l’option  Valeurs 
humaines  comme  cours  specifique  complet 
avec  plein  credit.  Nous  trouvons  au 
Tableau  2 la  repartition  des  etudiants 
franco-ontariens  dans  les  cours  de  Valeurs 
pour  i’annee  1978-1979.  II  est  a noter  que 
21  ecoles  de  13  regions  diffe  rentes  sur  un 
total  de  25  en  Ontario,  offrent  le  cours  de 
Valeurs,  dont  5 a tous  les  niveaux.  La  plus 
grande  participation  se  fait  en  9e  et  en  lie, 
soit  environ  70%  du  total.  N’etant  pas 
obligatoire,  Valeurs  humaines  subit  la 
competition  des  autres  options  offertes  a 
chaque  niveau.  Malgre  la  recente  baisse 
des  effectifs  scolaires,  le  nombre  d’inscrits 
en  1980  est  demeure  sensiblement  le  meme 
en  raison  des  nouvelles  implantations. 

II  faut  souligner  que  les  milieux  franco- 
phones des  autres  provinces  (Ile-du- 
Prince- Edouard,  Manitoba,  Nouveau- 
Brunswick,  Quebec),  en  quete  d’approches 
similaires  en  formation  humaine,  ont 
adopte  en  tout  ou  en  partie  les  textes 
ontariens. 

Aspect  pedagogique 

Le  cours  de  Valeurs  est  per9u  “comme  un 
processus  de  croissance  de  l’individu  et  du 
groupe  et  non  comme  l’etude  de  themes 
specifiques”,  comme  l’indique  le  Guide  du 
professeur  a la  page  19.  C’est  l’approche 
choisie  pour  rejoindre  la  personne  dans  sa 
totalite.  Les  concepts  de  base  developpes 


et  les  strategies  utilisees  amenent  l’etudiant 
a confronter  les  connaissances  acquises  a 
sa  capacite  de  les  integrer  a son  vecu 
quotidien.  En  prenant  conscience  de  soi, 
des  autres  et  de  1’ entourage,  il  en  verifie  la 
conformite  avec  son  vecu  interieur.  Dans 
tout  ceci,  le  professeur  devient  le  guide  qui 
propose  la  demarche. 

A la  suite  de  sa  recherche  dans  3 pays, 

. Fullan  (1975)  identifie  10  facteurs  qui 
contribuent  a l’implantation  d’une  innova- 
tion educative.  1)  Une  conception  claire  de 
l’innovation;  2)  l’aide  professionnelle  aux 
enseignants;  3)  la  disponibilite  d’aides  en 
ressources  d’ implantation;  4)  des 
mecanismes  de  remontee  d’information;  5) 
la  participation;  6)  un  processus  d’adop- 
tion;  7)  un  climat  d’organisation  favorable 
dans  les  institutions  d’accueil;  8)  un  sys- 
teme  d’ encouragement;  9)  evaluation;  10)  la 
complexity  politique.  Comme  le  fait  remar- 
quer  Fullan,  ces  facteurs  deviennent 
facilitateurs  ou  pierres  d’achoppement 
selon  qu’ils  renforcent  ou  nuisent  au 
processus  d’ implantation. 

Il  serait  trop  long  de  traiter  ici  de  chacun 
de  ces  facteurs.  Certains  sont  trop 
compliques  et  nous  eloigneraient  du  sujet. 
D’autres  par  ailleurs  ont  ete  touches  dans 
le  present  article . Il  convient  cependant 
d’elaborer  quelquc  peu  sur  1’ influence  de 
Valeurs  humaines  dans  le  role  du  profes- 
seur et  par  voie  de  consequence  des 
implications  dans  l’aide  professionnelle  a 
leur  apporter. 

La  philosophic  des  cours  de  Valeurs 
invite  a la  creation  d’un  climat  de 
confiance.  Elle  engage  aussi  le  professeur  a 
prendre  l’etudiant  ou  il  est  et  a l’impliquer 
graduellement  dans  des  situations  vecues. 
Toute  personne  possede  en  elle-meme  les 


elements  necessaires  pour  grandir.  La 
culture  occidental  a favorise,  jusqu’a  un 
certain  point  une  dichotomie  entre  la  vie 
affective  et  l’activite  intellectuelle.  Valeurs 
humaines  vise  done  a retablir  l’equilibre  et 
a promouvoir  une  croissance  personnelle 
integree. 

Pour  y arriver  on  a recours  a des 
strategies  capables  d’etablir  l’ambiance 
requise,  entretenant  a la  fois  le  processus 
de  croissance.  On  fait  done  un  usage 
frequent  des  strategies  suivantes:  1)  la 
concentration  et  la  detente;  2)  le  tour  de 
table;  3)  le  partage;  4)  l’entrevue;  5)  le  jeu 
de  role;  6)  la  fantaisie;  7)  la  recherche;  8)  le 
carrousel;  9)  le  contrat;  10)  le  retour 
(ramassage);  1 1)  le  bocal  a poissons 
(fishbowl);  12)  1’evaluation.  Il  convient  de 
mentionner  aussi  les  rencontres  de  groupe 
en  dehors  du  cadre  scolaire,  qui  se 
pratiquent  un  peu  partout.  Citons  en 
particular  le  camp  N.-D.  de  la  Rouge 
(Calument,  Quebec)  qui  a offert  24  sessions 
aux  eleves  de  Valeurs  de  la  region 
Ottawa-Carleton  en  1979-80. 

L’on  con?oit  aisement  les  difficultes  que 
presentent,  pour  le  professeur,  une  ap- 
proche  si  differente  des  methodes 
traditionnelles.  La  necessity  d’apporter  une 
aide  professionnelle  soutenue  se  fait  sentir 
des  le  debut.  Elle  prend  diverses  modalites 
pour  constituer  un  programme  intensif  de 
formation.  Une  seminaire  provincial  annuel 
regroupe  tous  les  enseignants  de  Valeurs 
en  session  d’etude  de  formation.  Plusieurs 
joumees  pedagogiques  au  cours  de  1’ annee 
traitent  de  problemes  courants.  Des 
ateliers  diriges  par  des  specialistes  sont 
offerts  periodiquement.  Sur  invitation 
l’equipe  responsable  visite  les  ecoles  pour 
causer  d’ implantation.  Le  projet 
d’enseignement  de  la  region  d’Ottawa 
(PERO)  met  a la  disposition  de  l’enseignant 
volontaire  une  approche  d’analyse  de  son 
enseignement.  La  demarche  lui  permet  a la 
fois  de  de  velopper  de  nouvelles  possibility 
pedagogiques  et  d’orienter  ses  etudiants 
vers  les  objectifs  entrevus. 

La  recherche  touchant  l’e  valuation  du 
domaine  affectif  est  plutot  recente  et  la 
documentation  n’est  pas  lellement  abon- 
dante.  Dans  un  document  de  travail  signe 
par  Lucille  St-Denis,  Gilberte  Gougeon  et 
Andre  Gauthier,  ce  sujet  est  aborde.  Les 
auteurs  font  etat  de  la  problematique  puis  1 
ils  continaent:  “Evaluer  le  cote  affectif 
chez  l’etudiant,  c’est  tenir  compte  de  son  ! 
comportement,  de  ses  habiletes  et  du 
mystere  de  sa  personne.  Ce  qu’il  nous 
appartient  d’e  valuer  done,  en  tant 
qu’animateur  en  salle  de  classe  ce  sont  des 
choses  verifiables  mais  qui  sont  soumises  1 
de  par  leur  nature  a des  imponderables  et  a 
ce  qui  est  mysterieux  chez  l’etre  humain:  la 
motivation.”  Il  decoule  de  cette  affirmation 
que  1’evaluation  de  la  dimension  affective 
ne  saurait  se  faire  sans  le  participation  de 
l’etudiant  sous  forme  d’ auto-evaluation. 
Encore  faut-il  qu’elle  soit  faite  selon  des 
criteres  precis  etablis  au  prealable.  Ainsi 
sont  fixes  les  roles  du  professeur  et  de 
l’etudiant  pour  que  celui-ci  conserve  son  | 
espace  vital  de  croissance.  ■ 
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He  Evaluated  m~me ! 


Ross  McNevin  Wells,  Vice-Principal, 
Empress  Public  School,  London 


'The  attendance  is  somewhat  better,  but 
below  the  usual  average.  In  teaching 
Miss  Coombs  and  the  Pupil  Teacher  the 
way  to  make  up  the  Registers  for  the  week, 
the  former  completely  spoilt  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  quarter  by  blots  and 
errors.  I consider  Miss  Coombs  thoroughly 
inefficient  and  totally  unfit  for  a teacher.  ’ 
(Extract  from  a school  logbook,  December 
1883,  England). 


The  above  passage  rings  the  familiar  bells 
of  today’s  summative  statements  written 
by  some  evaluators  — almost  a hundred 
years  later!  Progress? 

It  is  undetermined  if  THE  teacher 
evaluation  system  exists.  One  might  say  it 
is  better  not  to  evaluate  at  all  unless 
assessment  meets  specific  criteria.  While 
there  are  a few  clearly  defined  and  well 
articulated  practices  in  Ontario,  too  many 
teachers  are  forced  to  conform  to  crude 
evaluative  techniques. 

In  the  February  1980  issue  of  OPSMTF 
News,  Dr.  Bob  Lamb  opinioned:  ‘Evalua- 
tion's OK,  it’s  the  evaluators.’  How 
succinctly  expressed!  Dr.  Lamb  went  on 
briefly  to  describe  some  of  the  devious 
procedures  used  by  superintendents  and 
others  in  the  carrying  out  of  their 
assessment  methods. 

In  the  April  1980  issue  of  Orbit, 

Catherine  Laidlaw  wrote  that  it  is  a time 
for  revision  of  teacher  evaluation  practices. 
Revision  is  required  in  some  Ontario  areas, 
but  her  argument  seems  to  be  overstated 
and  the  emphasis  for  change  is  misplaced. 
Quite  a few  areas  carry  on  annual  review 
— with  teacher  involvement.  While  impor- 
tance must  be  attached  to  the  proper  and 
consistent  management  of  the  practices, 
my  concern  is  with  the  immense  need  to 
train  evaluators. 

To  talk  of  assessing  performance  of 
teachers  is  difficult  when  there  is  no 
universal  agreement  about  what  teachers 
are  supposed  to  be  doing  or  of  what 
constitutes  an  excellent  teacher. 


A teacher  affects  eternity;  he  can  never  tell 
where  his  influence  stops.  ( Henry  Adams, 
1907). 


In  the  absence  of  such  agreed  criteria,  all 
that  is  possible  is  for  ‘professional  experts’ 


to  go  into  the  classroom,  look  at  what  the 
teacher  is  doing,  talk  to  the  teacher  about 
it,  and  then  make  their  own  assessment. 
Often,  the  evaluations  are  based  on 
bureaucratically-structured,  undemocratic, 
and  highly  subjective  evaluative  processes. 
Furthermore,  the  sole  qualification  of  the 
‘experts’  is  that  they  have  been  (presuma- 
bly) ‘excellent’  teachers.  Surely,  most 
teachers  feel  some  system  must  be 
implemented  to  provide  some  assurance  of 
the  evaluators’  effectiveness.  How  much 
credibility  do  teachers  place  in  their 
evaluators? 

Evaluation  methods  do  not  always 
appear  to  achieve  what  they  are  intended 
to  do  — which,  hopefully,  is  to  measure 
teacher  effectiveness  in  the  teaching/leam- 
ing  process.  I believe  that  the  main 
deficiency  lies  in  the  lack  of  adequate 
evaluator  training.  It  is  commonly  assumed 
that  an  area  superintendent,  principal,  and 
vice-principal  are  in  the  best  position  to 
evaluate  because  they  have  risen  through 
the  ranks,  have  taught  various  subjects  and 
levels,  and  have  been  ‘excellent’  teachers. 
Therefore,  they  can  measure  objectively  a 
teacher’s  worth.  The  above  argument  is 
presumptuous.  There  is  little  research 
evidence  to  support  it.  Some  evaluators 
may  have  had  experience  at  only  the 
elementary  or  only  the  secondary  school 
level.  Others  may  have  spent  their  entire 
career  teaching  one  subject  or  grade. 

Worse  still  is  the  possibility  that  a 
proportion  of  administrators  may  have 
been  less  than  ‘excellent’  classroom 
teachers. 

Evaluators  are  not  born.  They  are  not 
necessarily  bred  through  teaching  experi- 
ence. People  who  evaluate  must  be 
trained!  An  evaluator  must  be  accepted  by 
the  teachers  — one  cannot  assess  effec- 
tively and  productively  without  credibility. 
On  the  one  hand,  behind  the  idea  of 
evaluators  is  the  traditional  assumption 
that  they  are  a special  breed  of  superior 
beings.  On  the  other  hand,  most  teachers, 
at  one  time  or  another,  have  thought  they 
could  do  a much  better  job  than  the  people 
currently  at  the  top.  There  is  very  little 
consistency  in  the  personalities  and  back- 
ground experiences  of  this  upper  echelon 
group,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  an 
excellent  teacher  will  be  an  excellent 
evaluator;  a very  good  department  head 
will  be  a very  good  vice-principal;  a top 
athletic  coach  will  be  a top 
administrator. 

Teacher  evaluation  should  take  a diffe- 
rent direction.  Too  often  current  practices 
are  to  determine  promotion,  demotion,  and 
redundancy.  If  these  practices  are  to 


develop  better  teaching/leaming  situations, 
then  the  systems  used  should  consist  of 
more  on-going,  in-class  supervising 
techniques  that  are  supportive  and  partner- 
ship-oriented. The  most  effective  means  of 
bringing  this  about  is  to  apply  the 
principles  of  clinical  supervision  to  the 
evaluation  process.  Within  these  princi- 
ples, emphasis  is  placed  on  the  need  for 
trained  evaluators.  A teacher  requires  and 
wants  a continuing  program  to  help  him 
abandon  his  existing  classroom  behavior  in 
favour  of  new  and  mutually-agreed-upon, 
better  behavior.  Such  a process  must  ‘zero 
in’  on  in-class  supervision  — not  a one 
period,  formal  visitation,  which  is  what  so 
often  happens. 

Employment  of  such  a process  is  likely 
to  be  costly;  but  since  the  main  purpose  is 
to  improve  the  teaching/leaming  situation, 
then  the  funds  would  be  well  spent.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  throughout  On- 
tario in  curriculum  development.  Perhaps  it 
is  time  now  to  put  the  dollars  where  they 
are  greatly  needed. 

The  professional  competencies  of  this 
kind  of  evaluator  must  be  learned  in  a 
program  of  preparation  that  includes 
systematic  and  critically  examined  induc- 
tion, a program  that  attempts  to  advance 
toward  greater  expertise  in  the  evaluator 
role.  In  these  times  of  declining  enrolments 
and  teacher  redundancies,  what  an  oppor- 
tunity we  have  to  achieve  better  teacher 
help!  To  promote  change  in  the  teacher’s 
classroom  behavior,  the  evaluator  must 
be  trained  in  the  development  of  a working 
relationship  with  the  teacher  that  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  share  responsibility 
for  the  kinds  of  changes  to  be  made.  Many 
other  skills  that  require  extended  training 
are  involved  in  this  kind  of  program.  Too 
few  present  systems  include  the  ingredients 
of  in-class  supervision  with  trained 
evaluators. 

An  interim  OPSMTF  Policy  developed 
by  this  year’s  Task  Force  states: 


OPSMTF  believes  that  procedures  and 
practices  in  member  evaluation  must  be 
established  on  the  following  principles:  (j) 
The  involvement  as  evaluators  of  only 
persons  trained  as  evaluators. 


This  policy  was  adopted  at  the  Annual 
General  Assembly  of  the  OPSMTF,  held  in 
Toronto  last  August. 

By  not  placing  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
trained  evaluators,  the  ‘powers-that-be’ 
will  continue  to  show  total  ignorance  of 
teacher  evaluation  and  its  goals.  ■ 


Donald  Musella, 

Department  of  Educational 
Administration,  OISE 


How  would  you  try  to  negotiate  a 
continental  energy  policy?  What  would  it 
take  to  make  Canada  self-sufficient  in 
energy  by  1990?  How  will  the  developing 
countries  without  oil  manage  to  grow  if 
OPEC  charges  them  the  same  price  it 
charges  the  industrialized  world?  How  can 
Canada  protect  its  own  industry  from 
technological  progress  in  other  countries? 
Should  Canadians  provide  assistance  to 
countries  whose  governments  we  don’t 
like?  How  can  politicians  and  experts  work 
together  to  find  solutions  to  the  questions 
of  disarmament  and  development?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  that  were  posed 
to  the  hundreds  of  students,  teachers,  and 
subject  coordinators  who  attended  the 
Spring  Interschool  Conference  sponsored 
by  INTRODUCING:  THE  WORLD. 

What  is  INTRODUCING:  THE  WORLD? 
This  conference  was  one  activity  of  an 
OISE-sponsored  project  that  seeks  to 
improve  secondary  school  students’  and 
teachers’  understanding  of  world  affairs 
and  Canada’s  role  in  the  world.  The 
INTRODUCING:  THE  WORLD  program 
is  conceived  as  a curriculum  supplement 
which  relies  substantially  on  student 
initiated  activities.  It  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  students  and  teachers  need  to  know 
and  understand  more  about  issues  of  world 
significance,  about  people  of  different 
cultures,  and  about  the  effects  of  the 
increasing  interdependency  of  nations  of 
the  world.  Moreover,  Canadian  students 
need  to  be  better  able  to  deal  with  the 
major  issues  and  problems  facing  Cana- 
dians and  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

What  are  some  of  the  project  activities  and 
services? 

The  major  activities  undertaken  during  the 
two  year  existence  of  the  project  include 
interschool  conferences,  student  leadership 
workshops,  school  presentations,  and  the 
publication  of  a student  newspaper  and 
other  resource  materials. 

All  activities  for  any  one  program  year 
revolve  around  a major  theme  which  is 
developed  by  students,  teachers  and 
subject  coordinators  who  have  volunteered 
to  work  with  program  staff.  Resource 
people  are  also  frequently  called  upon  for 
their  expert  advice.  For  example,  the 


theme  for  1979-80  program  year  was  ‘The 
World  in  the  ’80s:  Power,  Resources  and 
Development.’  Some  of  the  topics  dealt 
with  under  this  theme  were:  Sharing  the 
World’s  Wealth:  Why?  How?;  Technology: 
Its  Ability  to  Solve  and  Create  Problems; 
and  People:  Our  Most  Precious  Resource. 

The  theme  for  the  1980-81  program  year 
is  concerned  with  values  and  security: 
‘Global  Values  of  the  ’80s:  What  Price 
Security?’  This  will  cover  such  areas  as: 
Your  World:  Global,  National,  or  . . .?; 

The  Third  World:  Change,  Conflict,  A new 
Order?;  Ideologies  in  Conflict;  The  Env- 
ionment:  Disaster  Ahead?;  Technology  and 
Human  Values;  and  What  Global  Future? 


INTRODUCING: 


Mow  do  you  see  the  world? 

International  events  are  important . and  exciting 
What  happens  in  Canada  will  have  international  effects, 
even  as  happenings  in  other  lands  affect  us 
Understanding  internationally  is  something  else 
because  understanding  involves  everything 
people,  cultures,  and  values:  backgrounds,  places,  and  perceptions. 

In  your  program  matenals  throughout  the  year, 
at  conferences  and  workshops,  seminars  and  interschcoi  sessions, 
you  wilt  find  no  avoidance  of  controversy. 

Each  culture  sees  with  its  own  eyes,  hears  wrth  its  own  ears, 
speaks  with  its  own  voice,  fee's . . . differently 
There  are  many  ways  to  look  at  the  same  thing. 

TTie  program  wiil  ask  you  to  iook  at  issues  from  different  viewpoints 
But  controversy  is  only  one  means  to  an  end. 

We  can  emphasize  communication  rather  than  controversy, 
understanding  over  opinion. 

You  will  meet  people  whose  ideas,  values,  interests,  and  problems 
are  different  from  your  own,  and  some  similar 
You  will  meet  people  from  other  schools,  other  places 
Issues  and  ideas  wiii  come  alive  at  seminars  and  conferences. 
You  will  be  free  to  express  your  views,  your  ideas,  your  concerns, 
and  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
and  understand  those  of  others 
Maybe  you  will  find  new  ways  to  see,  to  hear,  (o  feel  differently 
about  others  and*  yourself.  1 
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Conferences  — The  conferences  represent 
the  most  obvious  program  activity  of  the 
project  because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
students,  teachers,  and  resource  persons 
involved.  Some  six  hundred  students  meet 
in  small  groups  of  ten,  each  with  a resource 
person  with  expertise  in  the  subject  area, 
and  discuss  the  major  issues  and  implica- 
tions for  Canada  and  its  people.  The 
resource  persons  are  selected  from  a wide 
variety  of  backgrounds  and  interests  — 
business,  industry,  government,  university, 
college,  schools,  and  non-governmental 
organizations.  Students,  who  volunteer  out 
of  commitment  and  interest,  play  a 
leadership  role  in  the  project  activities, 
including  leading  the  small  group  sessions 
of  the  conferences. 

Workshops  — Many  small  group  work- 
shops are  conducted  during  the  program 
year,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing student  leadership.  Since  the  program 
is  based  on  student-initiated  activities,  a 
substantial  part  of  the  program  is  directed 
to  assisting  students  in  developing  in-school 
international  affairs  projects  and  providing 
experiences  in  other  project-related 
activities. 


School  Presentations  — Upon  request 
from  students  and  the  professional  staff  of 
schools,  INTRODUCING:  THE  WORLD 
provides  resource  assistance  in  the  form  of 
materials  or  personnel.  In  many  instances, 
the  resource  person  is  used  to  provide 
in-depth  knowledge  on  the  topics  under 
consideration.  In  other  cases,  the  request 
is  for  assistance  in  developing  specific 
program  activities. 


Resource  Material  — The  student- 
developed  newspaper  is  one  of  the 
significant  publications  made  available  to 
all  participating  schools.  The  paper  is 
developed  by  students  under  the  guidance 
of  the  project  staff.  Other  resource 
materials,  directly  related  to  the  main 
theme  and  to  the  topics,  are  identified  and, 
if  possible,  obtained  for  the  school.  A 
bibliography,  provided  by  the  Canadian 
Institute  for  International  Affairs,  is  pro- 
vided for  every  participating  teacher  and 
student.  In  addition,  a resource  booklet  is 
developed  for  each  of  the  sub-topics 
selected  in  any  one  program  year. 


A Work*  Altaic  Program 


INTRODUCING:  THE  WORLD  confer- 
ences held  at  OISE  last  May.  Over  six 
hundred  attended. 


GLOBAL  VALUES 
FOR  THE  BO* 

WHAT  PRICE  SECURITY? 


Why  is  the  Project  Necessary? 

Why  INTRODUCING:  THE  WORLD? 
Several  reasons  are  quite  evident.  First, 
the  schools  are  not  doing  enough  in  the 
area  of  international  affairs,  international 
issues,  Canada’s  role  in  the  world, 
understanding  the  problems  of  the  Third 
World,  and  a host  of  other  significant 
related  areas  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing (see  Robert  Reford’s  Canada  in 
the  World?  Why?  following  on  this  article) 

Second,  the  learning  process  occurs 
through  student-initiated  activity.  Student 
interest,  student  commitment,  student 
needs,  student  action,  and  student  thoughts 
are  essential  to  the  program.  We  are 
focusing  on  a student-directed  rather  than  a 
teacher-directed  approach  to  learning.  This 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  commitment  and 
learning  can  reach  a high  level  only  when 
one  is  directly  involved  in  all  stages  of  the 
program  — planning,  development,  and 
implementation.  Third,  this  program  is  a 
co-curricular  activity  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  an  interdisciplinary  context.  One 
cannot  deal  with  issues  related  to  ‘assis- 
tance to  poor  countries’  without  taking  into 
account  practically  all  categories  of  know- 
ledge — health,  politics,  economics,  food 
production,  religious  beliefs,  etc.  Since  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  is  organized 
primarily  around  departmentalized  sub- 
jects, it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
introduce  a program  of  this  nature  directly 
into  the  present  curriculum.  Hence, 
INTRODUCING:  THE  WORLD  is  con- 
ceived as  co-curricular;  the  intent  is  not  to 
replace  but  to  add  and  enrich  the  present 
program. 

Who  are  Participants  in  the  Project? 

Because  the  project  is  organized  from  the 
OISE  building  in  Toronto,  most  of  the 
schools  involved  are  in  southern  Ontario. 
Nevertheless,  several  inquiries  have  been 
received  from  other  Canadian  provinces 
and  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
program  staff  are  anxious  for  any  school 
that  wishes  to  participate  to  do  so.  Where 
geographical  distance  creates  problems, 
the  program  staff  would  be  glad  to  offer 
help  and  advice  to  those  who  wish  to  set 
up  a similar  program. 

Who  is  Supporting  the  Project? 

The  project  was  conceived  by  Alison  Lee 
on  program  staff  (also  on  staff  of  the 
Canadian  Peace  Research  Institute)  and 
Stephanie  Reford  (vice-president  of  the 
Reford-McCandless  International  Insti- 
tute). 

Support  for  the  program  comes  from 
many  sources.  Essentially,  it  comes  in  the 
form  of  a commitment  of  a lot  of  time  and 
ideas  from  interested  students,  teachers, 
subject  coordinators,  and  other  in-school 
professional  staff.  Similar  forms  of  support 
come  from  the  many  persons  who  have 
volunteered  to  serve  as  resource  persons. 
Direct  financial  support  has  come  from  a 
variety  of  groups,  including  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency,  the 
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Canada  in  the  World?  Why? 


Robert  W.  Reford,  Reford-McCandless 
International  Institute 


The  questions  are  often  asked  — why 
should  we  know  and  understand  more 
about  the  rest  of  the  world?  Why  should 
Canadians  be  concerned  with  international 
affairs?  Why  should  we  place  high  priority 
on  international  education? 

Here  are  a few  reasons. 

• Because  we  are  in  this  world  and  it  is 
our  world. 

There  was  a time  when  isolation  seemed 
possible.  The  United  States  tried  it  but 
ultimately  was  pulled  into  both  world  wars. 
China  tried  it  when  the  People’s  Republic 
was  established,  but  since  Mao  Tse-tung’s 
death  it  has  decided  to  rejoin  the 
international  community  and  to  modernize 
its  economy.  Isolation  has  become  too 
costly. 

Today,  events  in  remote  places  — 
Afghanistan,  Angola,  El  Salvador,  Iran, 
Kampuchea,  Zimbabwe  — affect  us  all. 

And  Canada  is  an  important  nation.  We 
are  among  the  top  ten  in  the  world  in  most 
economic  statistics  — gross  national 
product,  per  capita  income,  trade  figures. 
We  do  not  expect  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

You  cannot  be  in  this  world  without 
being  part  of  it. 

• Because  of  our  location. 

Canada  is  next  to  the  United  States,  and 
we  are  affected  by  everything  that  happens 
there.  Some  90  per  cent  of  Canadians  live 
along  the  U.S.  border. 

Our  neighbour  over  the  Pole  is  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  affected  by  the  state 


of  relations  between  the  two  super-powers. 

Canada  has  coasts  on  three  oceans  — 
the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific  and  the  Arctic. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  other 
three-ocean  power. 

• Because  we  believe  in  world  order 
World  order  is  different  from  world 
government. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  a disap- 
pointment to  those  who  expected  it  to 
maintain  peace.  The  member  states  have 
never  given  it  the  necessary  power.  But  it 
has  done  a great  deal  through  its  agencies 
to  make  the  world  run  smoothly.  For 
example: 

— The  World  Health  Organization  (WHO) 
is  fighting  and  controlling  disease 

— The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FAO)  is  helping  produce  world  food 
supplies 

— The  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization (ICAO)  — with  its  headquarters 
in  Montreal  — makes  international  air 
travel  work. 

— The  Universal  Postal  Union  (UPU), 
established  long  before  the  United  Nations, 
ensures  that  international  mail  moves 
smoothly 

— The  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR)  helps  find  new  homes  for 
millions  like  the  Vietnamese  boat  people 

Canada  has  played  a leading  role  in  the 
establishment  — and  in  the  work  — of 
such  organizations. 


« Because  it  is  in  our  own  interest 
One  in  four  Canadians  works  for  a 
company  that  exports.  We  are  a trading 
nation. 

Canada  is  blessed  with  many  natural 
resources.  We  can  produce  more  than  we 
need  for  ourselves.  We  must  trade  to  live. 

We  have  a large  area  and  a small 
population.  We  need  friends  and  allies  to 
ensure  our  security,  and  to  work  with  us 
for  the  kind  of  world  we  want. 

The  basic  facts  of  geography  and  history 
determine  how  Canada  sees  the  world. 

In  terms  of  geography: — We  are  a North 
American  nation,  living  alongside  the 
United  States 

— We  are  over  the  Pole  from  the  Soviet 
Union 

— We  are  a trading  nation  because  of  our 
bountiful  resources  and  our  advanced 
technology 

— We  have  a huge  territory  which  we 
cannot  defend  by  ourselves 

In  terms  of  history: 

— We  are  a democracy,  a Western  nation, 
professing  Judeo-Christian  values.  Think 
how  this  affects  our  policy.  Think  how 
differently  a Communist  country  or  Islamic 
state  looks  at  the  world  and  how  outlook 
determines  action. 

— We  achieved  self  government  through 
evolution,  rather  than  revolution.  Think 
how  nations  formed  from  revolution  seem 
impelled  by  a missionary  zeal  to  change 
the  world  in  their  own  image. 

— We  are  a federal  state,  accustomed  to 
looking  for  workable  solutions  to  our 
problems  — between  Ottawa  and  the 
provinces,  between  English  and  French 
Canada.  We  have  had  to  learn  to  work  by 
compromise  rather  than  confrontation. 

This  approach  is  refected  in  our  foreign 
policy  and  may  be  seen  in  our  roles  as 
peace-keeper  and  mediator  in  international 
conjlicts. 


Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  Gulf 
Canada  Limited,  Ontario  Teachers’  Federa- 
tion, and  the  Walter  and  Duncan  Gordon 
Charitable  Foundation. 

How  does  one  get  to  participate? 

To  participate  all  one  has  to  do  is  call  the 
INTRODUCING:  THE  WORLD  office. 
You  will  be  given  background  material 
describing  the  project  activities,  and  you 
will  be  asked  to  select  what  aspects  of  the 
program  you  would  like  to  consider  in 
terms  of  direct  involvement. 

Write  to: 

INTRODUCING:  THE  WORLD 
Department  of  Educational  Administration 
OISE 

252  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1V6 

(Telephone  416-923-6641,  Ext.  408) 


The  article  that  follows  is  used  as  a 
handout  by  the  INTRODUCING:  THE 
WORLD  program  staff  to  explain  the 
program’s  rationale. 
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RaN3qM  Selection 


Brian  Charlton, 

MPP  Hamilton  Mountain 

1 

Last  April,  I raised  the  issue  of  ‘Random 
Selection  — an  admissions  process  used  in 
many  oversubscribed  Community  College 
I programs  — with  the  Minister  of  Colleges 
I and  Universities.  I have  been  in  contact 
with  a number  of  students,  parents, 
guidance  counsellors,  community  college 
! instructors,  and  a high  school  principal 
regarding  this  issue.  The  complaints 
i centered  on  two  basic  areas  of  concern:  the 
process  of  random  selection  itself  as  it  is 
administered;  and  misinformation  provided 
to  high  schools  and  students. 

Random  Selection  was  described  by 
students,  parents,  teachers,  and  high 
school  officials  as  ‘a  totally  impersonal  and 
demeaning  process’  which  holds  no  regard 
for  scholastic  achievement,  aptitude,  suit- 
ability, interest,  motivation,  or  dependabil- 
ity. For  the  students  involved,  the  process 
consisted  of  submitting  an  application  and 
receiving  a computer-printed  rejection 
notice  in  the  mail.  There  was  no  personal 
contact,  no  interview,  no  briefing.  Specific 
marks/grades  were  not  consulted,  other 
than  to  determine  eligibility  with  respect  to 
minimum  requirements.  No  consideration 
was  given  to  performance  in  high  school. 
There  was  nothing  more  than  ‘a  spinning  of 
the  wheel.’ 

High  school  officials,  particularly  gui- 
dance counsellors,  further  pointed  out  that 
as  a result  of  the  misinformation  they  had 
received,  students  were  subsequently  mis- 
led. Programs  for  which  selective  admis- 
sions procedures  had  previously  been  used 
began,  without  clear  and  adequate  notice, 
to  use  random  selection  as  the  only 
selection  technique  for  some  that  were 
oversubscribed.  Consequently,  many  stu- 
dents were  not  adequately  advised  as  to 
the  procedures,  and  therefore  they  did  not 
submit  applications  in  the  fashion  that 
random  selection  warrants. 

Although  the  adverse  effects  of  random 
selection  may  not  be  extensive,  they  are 
nonetheless  unjustified  and  nonsensical. 
Some  applicants  are  being  unnecessarily 
displaced  if  random  selection  determines 
acceptance  at  an  out-of-town  college  while 
rejecting  an  application  at  the  local  college. 
And  in  programs  where  random  selection  is 
used,  high  attrition  rates  and  a marked  lack 
of  student  awareness  of  course  content 
have  been  noted  by  community  college 
instructors. 

3 1 ' Parents  feel  this  process  totally  negates 
the  values  of  hard  work,  effort,  and 


achievement  which  they  have  attempted  to 
instill  in  their  offspring.  The  strength  of 
these  feelings  is  clearly  evident  in  a letter 
from  a group  of  parents  to  the  Minister: 
‘Putting  a person’s  future  in  the  hands  of  a 
“bin  of  fortune”  is  absolutely  deplorable 
and  also  destroys  the  motivation  for 
succeeding  students  to  strive  for  excel- 
lence.’ 

The  Heads  of  Guidance  at  the  Hamilton 
Board  of  Education  have  brought  their 
concerns  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
of  Mohawk  College: 

It  is  also  the  unanimous  consensus  of  our 
group  that  academic  achievement  should 
be  one  of  the  criteria  for  selection 
procedures  for  all  your  programs.  Right 
now  we  are  seeing  some  students  ac- 
cepted whose  mediocre  marks  refect  their 
work  habits  and  attitudes.  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  having  students  rejected  who 
have  excellent  marks  — marks  that  in 
many  instances  refect  good  work  habits, 
maturity  and  dependability.  It  seems  ironic 
that  so  many  parents  and  teachers 
encourage  high  school  students  to  strive 
for  good  grades,  only  to  see  these  grades 
ignored  when  they  apply  to  college. 

In  response.  Community  Colleges  have 
claimed  that  they  do  not  want  to  return  to 
the  elitist  approach  of  using  marks  as  the 
sole  criterion  for  selection:  ‘The  Colleges 
were  meant  primarily  for  Grade  12  students 
and  anyone  who  qualified  should  not  be 
denied  fair  access.’  And  yet  the  approach 
of  some  Colleges  may  be  considered  elitist 
in  itself.  Admission  to  those  programs 
which  are  considered  ‘academically  more 
difficult’  is  not  determined  by  random 
selection,  even  if  oversubscribed,  whereas 
those  programs  considered  ‘more  work- 
oriented’  are  downgraded  to  being  filled  by 
random  selection. 

Furthermore,  I do  not  suggest  reliance 
on  any  single  selection  criterion.  In  order 
to  ensure  that  those  students  who  are 
admitted  to  any  program  are  those  who  are 
likely  to  be  the  most  suited,  we  should  be 
utilizing  all  formal  selection  techniques  at 
our  disposal.  This  can  hardly  be  consi- 
dered elitist. 

On  June  17,  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  responded  to  my  request  for 
her  intervention  as  follows: 

In  fact,  the  relevant  admissions  policy 
which  all  colleges  must  adhere  to  is  that: 


‘Where  there  are  more  qualified  applicants 
than  spaces  available  in  a given  program, 
after  all  formal  selection  techniques  have 
been  exhausted,  as  a last  resort,  final 
selection  shall  be  determined  randomly.  ’ 

With  that,  the  Minister  appears  to  have 
dismissed  the  matter.  None  of  the  people 
with  whom  I have  discussed  random 
selection  — students,  parents,  teachers, 
counsellors,  principals,  etc.  — has  any 
objection  to  the  clear  intent  of  this  policy 
as  stated.  However,  it  is  quite  evident  from 
the  number,  sources,  and  consistency  of 
the  complaints  I have  received  that  all 
colleges  are  not  adhering  to  this  ‘relevant 
admissions  policy.’ 

I am  pleased  to  hear  from  the  Minister 
that  ‘Colleges  are  encouraged  to  develop 
appropriate  selection  criteria  . . .’  In  con- 
junction with  the  trained  professionals  and 
counsellors  providing  guidance  services 
within  the  education  system,  there  are 
numerous  methods  available  to  assist  in  the 
determination  of  suitability  of  applicants. 
As  a guideline,  grades  may  be  consulted 
along  with  reports  from  high  schools,  in  an 
attempt  to  recognize  such  factors  as 
personal  motivation  or  aptitudinal  ability. 
The  selection  process  should  include  an 
interview  or  briefing  session  in  order  that 
students  may  obtain  a better  understanding 
of  the  full  extent  of  a program  and  in  order 
that  an  interviewer  may  obtain  some  sense 
of  the  ability  and  interests  of  the  applicant. 
Once  all  other  selection  techniques  have 
been  exhausted,  if  there  are  still  more 
equally  qualified  applicants  than  positions 
available,  only  then  would  random  selec- 
tion be  fair  and  appropriate. 

I have  again  written  to  the  Minister  (July 
24,  1980),  drawing  her  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  all  too  often,  other  selection 
techniques  are  being  circumvented  in 
favor  of  applying  random  selection  to  all 
eligible  applicants  — contrary  to  the  intent 
of  Ministry  policy.  In  my  view,  it  is  the 
Minister’s  responsibility  both  to  set  policy 
and  to  e.nsure  that  such  policy  is  adhered 
to.  Furthermore,  as  Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  and  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Honourable  Bette  Stephenson  has 
a dual  responsibility  to  correct  this 
contradiction  between  policy  and  its 
administration. 

For  further  information,  telephone  416- 
965-7024 
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Profile  of  a School 

Island  Public  School  and  Island  Natural 
Science  School/Toronto  Island 


During  the  1880s,  Katherine  Lang  Durnan, 
the  lighthouse  keeper’s  wife,  taught  the 
Island  children  in  her  home.  In  1888,  it  was 
decided  to  open  a school  on  the  Island, so 
the  City  of  Toronto  gave  land  at  no  cost  to 
the  School  Board  to  build  a one-room 
schoolhouse  near  the  lighthouse  at  Hanlan’s 
Point.  The  first  teacher,  Miss  Clark,  had  16 
students.  Sometimes,  the  school  was  closed 
because  not  many  people  lived  on  the 
Island  in  the  winter. 

The  school  was  made  permanent  in  1896 
and  the  teacher,  Miss  Helyer,  was  paid  a 
principal’s  salary  of  $350.00  a year.  The 
caretaker,  Mr.  Durnan,  who  still  doubled 
as  lighthouse  keeper,  was  paid  $100.00  a 
year. 

In  1909,  the  school  burned  down.  Arson 
was  suspected;  and  the  fireboat,  ‘Nelly  Bly,’ 
prevented  adjacent  houses  from  being 
destroyed.  When  a new  school  was  built 
the  same  year  on  a nearby  site,  52  children 
attended. 

Over  the  years,  as  the  Island’s  population 
grew,  more  rooms  were  added  to  the  school 
and  by  1954,  there  were  630  students.  But 
in  1956,  Metro  started  to  tear  down  houses 
on  Centre  Island  and  Hanlan’s  Point  to 
make  a park,  so  enrolment  dropped  dramati- 
cally. Today,  98  K-Grade  8 students,  of 
whom  about  one-third  come  from  the  main- 
land, attend  the  Island  Public  School.  The 
rest  of  the  large  ‘H’  shaped  building  was 


converted  into  The  Island  Natural  Science 
School  in  1960. 

The  Science  School  offers  weekly  resi- 
dential outdoor  educational  programs  to 
classes  from  Toronto  schools.  For  1 1 
months  of  the  year,  visiting  Grade  6 city 
students  study  ornithology,  geology,  in- 
sects, pond-life,  orienteering,  and  conserva- 
tion on  the  Island.  They  also  participate  in 
a variety  of  evening  programs  which  vary 
according  to  the  weather  and  season. 

There  are  plans  to  accommodate  younger 
visiting  students  at  the  Science  School. 
Adapted  from  an  article  by  Eva  Beyerle 
and  Emily  Coleman,  in  together,  Elandbook 
of  the  Island  Public  School,  1979. 
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